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October 24, that Senator Norris, of Nebraska, was out 
for him. This latter ally’s action cast dismay into Re- 
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vember 1, on which day he was to make an appearance 


Chronicle 


Home News.—Governor Smith practically wound 
up his Western campaign with a speech at Chicago on 
October 19, in which he stigmatized the Republican party 
as one of inaction in the public welfare 
and of corruption. This was the climax 
to a day of tumultuous demonstrations 
through the streets of that city. On his return home, he 
stopped at Indianapolis and was greeted by large crowds 
there. He began the “ battle of the Atlantic seaboard ” at 
Boston, on October 24, in a vigorous speech resuming 
many of the issues of the campaign, particularly water 
power, farm relief, Prohibition and labor, replying to Mr. 
Hoover’s accusation of “ State Socialism.” The outpour- 
ing of the populace in Boston surpassed in numbers and 
enthusiasm the previous records of St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. The following day the Governor began a tri- 
umphal parade, beginning in Blackstone, Mass., and 
carrying him through Rhode Island and Connecticut. He 
continued his campaign in Philadelphia on October 27, to 
be followed by speeches in Baltimore on October 29, New- 
ark on October 31, Brooklyn on November 2, and New 
York on November 3. His cause received a large acces- 
sion of strength from the Republican, Senator Blaine, of 
Wisconsin, and still more from the announcement, on 
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at Cumberland, Md. At Louisville, Ky., he was to make 
a short speech on November 2, and a longer one at St. 
Louis that same night. From this city, he intended to go 
directly to his home at Palo Alto, where he was scheduled 
to make his final speech with a nation-wide radio hook-up. 
Vice-President Dawes made one speech for Hoover, at 
New York, and Hughes made two, in the Middle West. 
It was announced that President Coolidge would make no 
speeches, and Hoover’s cause was clearly embarrassed by 
his silence. The campaign retained its unprecedented un- 
certainty, the main factors in which were the unknown 
effect which the religious issue would exercise, and on 
the other hand the extraordinary outbursts of apparently 
sincere popular favor shown to Governor Smith in al) 
his public appearances. 

On October 23, President Coolidge made an important 
statement to the press on the present status of the question 
of limiting naval armament. It took the form of a hope 
that France and Great Britain would 
modify their previous tentative agree- 
ment in the face of the partial or com- 
plete opposition to Japan, Italy and the United States. 
He made it clear that unless this agreement is modified, 
there is no hope that the United States would take any 
part in the near future in conferences about armament 
limitation. 


Naval 
Disarmament 


China.—Dispatches on October 19, declaring that 
Dr. C. T. Wang, Nationalist Foreign Minister, had dis- 
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cussed the intention of the Government to move vigor- 
ously for the abolition of extraterritor- 
iality, were stated in a subsequent Asso- 
ciated Press report to have been officially 
denied at Nanking. Dr. Wang was reported to have said, 
“We have sent identical notes to all the Powers con- 
cerned, asking them to move to abolish extraterritoriality 
as soon as possible. I am unable to divulge the text of 
the note, but wish it made clear that China is urgently 
desirous of early assumption of her sovereign rights in all 
parts of the country.” It would seem, however, that the 
draft of a preposed treaty had been sent to Belgium, 
Spain, Denmark, and Portugal, containing the following: 
“ Any civil or criminal case, arising within the territory 
of either party in which a national of the other party is 
concerned, shall be tried by the territorial courts in which 
the case arises, in accordance with the laws of that terri- 
tory.” It was indicated, moreover, that it was not un- 
likely that a similar article would be part of an agreement 
the Government intends proposing between China and 
the United States, Great Britain, Japan, Italy, and 
France. Its procedure was interpreted as a direct gov- 
ernmental effort to abolish extraterritoriality without cen- 
tering any efforts upon it as a specific issue. On October 
20, the Government announced, acting on the recommen- 
dation of Sun Fo, Minister of Railways, that appointment 
had been made of five prominent Americans as honorary 
advisors to China during the reconstruction period. The 
nominees were Professors Edwin R. A. Seligman, of 
Columbia University, and J. W. Jenks, of New York Uni- 
versity, and Messrs. Henry Ford, Owen D. Young,. and 
Robert N. Harper. While the appointments are entirely 
honorary it was expected that the appointees would be in- 
vited to visit the country and actually advise the Govern- 
ment so as to help solve China’s economic problems. 


Extraterri- 
toriality 
Plans 


France.—An important preliminary conference on 
reparations settlement, the outcome of which had not been 
officially disclosed, took place in Paris on October 19, 
when Winston Churchill, British Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and S. Parker 
Gilbert, Agent General for Reparations 
Payments, discussed the several recent proposals in the 
matter with Premier Poincaré. The meeting followed 
close on Mr. Gilbert’s extended conversations with repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury and Foreign Offices in Lon- 
don, and was followed by a visit of the Agent General to 
Premier Jaspar at Brussels. It was reported that Mr. 
Gilbert was seeking to arrange to call for a new board of 
financial experts, similar to the Dawes commission, which 
would fix a total sum for future reparations payments, 
and determine a new maximum rate of payment, probably 
at a lower figure than the present annual maximum under 
the Dawes plan (about $625,000,000). The first reports 
of the meeting held out hopes for a prompt settlement, 
with the fixation of Germany’s total indebtedness for 
reparations, and alternative plans for meeting her obliga- 
tions by payments over a period of sixty years, or dis- 
counting the total by the immediate payment of $1,000,- 
000,000, to be realized by the sale of a special issue of 
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bonds, thus enabling her to amortize the balance of the 
debt within a period of thirty-five years. ‘The proposal 
to fix at once the total reparations sum apparently failed 
to meet with French approval, and reports were current 
that a conference of experts would be called to consider 
Germany’s capacity to pay, and adjust, if necessary, the 
rate of payment determined by the Dawes plan, leaving 
for future determination the total amount to be paid. 

In a meeting of the Cabinet on October 16, Premier 
Poincaré made a brief explanation to the Ministers of 
the provisions contained in his new budget bill, for turn- 
ing over to certain missionary Orders 


Missionary Sy ae ee 
Societies some ecclesiastical properties in France 
in the Budget = suitable for seminaries and mother- 


houses, and for offering financial assistance to the extent 
of about $40,000 to enable the Orders in question to move 
their mother-houses back to France. He stated that the 
provisions had been inserted in the budget bill at the in- 
stance of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, which desired 
the continued assistance of French missionaries in the 
French colonies and settlements in China, Northern 
Africa, and elsewhere. He promised that he would offer 
a full explanation of the proposals on the floor of the 
Chamber, to be supplemented by statements from the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs and the Minister of the In- 
terior, MM. Briand and Sarraut. The parties of the Left 
were expected to oppose grants on the ground of the anti- 
clerical laws of 1901 and 1904. 


Great Britain—An unsettled state of opinion has 
continued in the Anglican Establishment since the re- 
jection of the Revised Prayer Book by the House of 
Commons. At a Conference of the 
Bishops at Lambeth, it was voted that 
the rejected form of the Revised Prayer 
Book could be permitted under certain specified condi- 
tions. The Bishop of Birmingham then called a diocesan 
synod for the discussion of the episcopal proposal. In 
this meeting, the sentiment was against the use of the 
Revised Prayer Book. The diocesan clergy of Liverpool 
also voted against the use of the manual at the Bishop’s 
discretion, particularly in those points referring to the 
reservation of the sacrament. A synod of the London 
diocese was largely against the practice of permanent 
reservation, as understood from the Prayer Book. An 
exception was admitted, provisionally, for reservation for 
the sick, but only in exceptional circumstances at the dis- 
cretion of the Bishop. 


Synods Vote 
on Prayer Book 


Ireland.—Civic administration has been one of the 
problems in the reorganization of Ireland. In the chron- 
icle of last week, the criticisms of Belfast administration 

contained in the Collins Report were 


Bills on Civic = noted. In Dublin and Cork some 


Administration 


changes of municipal management have 
been made and new experiments are forecast in bills to 
be presented before the present Dail. The first of these 
measures concerned itself with Cork. Though the appli- 
cation would at first be limited to that city, it would later 
be extended to other cities, if successful. According to 
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the details of the bill thus far made known, the civic ad- 
ministration would be carried on by a Council, locally 
elected, and a manager, appointed by and responsible to 
the Department of Local Government. The Council 
would serve in an advisory capacity, the executive faculty 
being reserved to the manager. The plan was criticized 
because it would tend to take away, or at east diminish, 
local self-government. A similar bill in regard to Dublin 
city government was also announced. This bill meditates 
the extension of the Dublin area so as to include some 
independent suburbs. 

The decision of Henry Ford to remove the Ford fac- 
tories from Cork, reported some weeks ago, was somewhat 
modified. Since the tariff regulations on motor cars, as 
established between Great Britain and 
the Free State, were unfavorable to a 
continuance of the Ford factories in 
Cork, these were removed to Manchester. It was found, 
however, that the protective tax in Great Britain did not 
apply to tractors. Moreover, large orders for Fordson 
tractors were received from Russia, Germany and other 
continental countries. The Cork works, accordingly, were 
modified to meet the demand for tractors; a great part of 
the machinery formerly used at the discontinued Ford 
factory in Michigan has been transported to Cork. The 
employment roll may possibly be increased. 


Ford’s Factory 
in Cork 


Jugoslavia.—Some 50,000 peasants and workers as- 
sembled at a mass meeting in Sisek, Croatia, on October 
21 to hear the leaders of the Peasant-Democrat coalition 
reaffirm their parties’ intention to con- 
tinue to oppose Belgrade’s policies. 
The three chief speakers were MM. 
Matchek, Pribitchevitch and Pernar, who insisted that 
Croatians would not return to political relations with the 
Serbians except on a basis of one great South-Slav fed- 
eration including Bulgaria as well as Jugoslavia. 


Anti-Serb 
’ Attacks 


Nicaragua.—Appreciating the peaceful conduct of 
the recent registration, both General Moncada, Liberal 
candidate for the Presidency, and Adolfo Benard, the 
Conservative nominee, expressed a de- 
sire that the national election in 1932 
should also be conducted under Amer- 
ican supervision. The letter in which General Moncada 
made his proposals states: 

Now, that we have seen the justice with which those in charge 
of the American supervision of the elections are proceeding, and 
the generous and laudable protection they give us, we who desire 
an era of peace and constructive work for Nicaragua should agree 
to accept the same supervision for future times. 

For my part I offer that the Liberal party will, if it is agree- 
able to the interests of the Conservative party, accept willingly 
the intervention of the United States at the next Presidential 
election in the same form and manner as was established by the 
Stimson agreements. 

Sr. Benard replied in part as follows: 

I entirely agree with your idea. I understand that a stable and 
permanent peace based on the conciliation of the two historical 
parties would be the strongest and most efficient foundation for the 
prosperity of our homeland. That peace will necessarily arrive 
as the logical result of an honest and free election. 


Registration 
Aftermath 
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American supervision has made it possible for us to enjoy that 
electoral freedom which will doubtlessly bring good to all, either 
Liberal or Conservative. I think we should place without any 
reticence all our confidence on the American representatives who 
are going to secure a real and effective freedom of suffrage in the 
coming election. 

I enthusiastically accept your praiseworthy idea of maintaining 
for another constitutional period the freedom of the suffrage under 
the friendly mediation of the United States. 

Sr. Benard went further in his proposals and suggested 
that both parties should agree to amplify and perfect the 
financial plan now in force, in a sense that will assure fair 
administration and honest use of the public funds. Sub- 
stantially this implied his advocacy of American financial 
as well as electoral supervision. 


Poland.—Announcement was made on October 22 
that the Lodz strike had broken down and that the tex- 
tile and other workers had returned to their various em- 


meanainin ployments. The break followed the 
and recognition by the strike leaders that 
Industry continuance of the fight was hopeless on 


account of the desperate financial condition of the Union. 
The strikers will get a five-per-cent wage increase, and 
employers will grant them two weeks’ advance payment 
to ward off domestic hardship, which was consequent 
on the walkout. Meanwhile negotiations for a commercial 
treaty which had been long in progress between the 
country and Germany, were reported to have again reached 
the breaking point, and it was understood that the Com- 
mission working at the matter would suspend its sittings. 
Dr. Andreas Hermes, former German Finance Minister, 
delivered a note from Berlin rejecting the Polish propo- 
sitions without formulating any counter propositions. 
The Polish press charged the German delegation with 
dilatory methods, and contended that Berlin was showing 
an altogether negative attitude regarding the negotiations. 
On the other hand, the view was widespread in the Ger- 
man capital that though Dr. Stresemann and M. Jaczow- 
ski agreed on the course of procedure at Geneva last year, 
their plan was not followed by the Polish delegates. 


Rome.—Cardinal De Lai, one of the six Cardinal 
Bishops of the Sacred College, and Secretary of the Con- 
sistorial Congregation, died in Rome on October 24 after 
a long illness. Gaetano De Lai was born 
at Malo, in the Diocese of Vicenza, Italy, 
on July 30, 1853, ordained priest on 
April 16, 1876, and created a Cardinal by Pope Pius X 
on December 16, 1907. He had had a long and distin- 
guished career in the service of the Church, had been one 
of the judges of the Rota, a member of the Committee for 
the Interpretation of the Code of Canon Law, and the 
Congregations of the Council, the Holy Office, Religious, 
Ceremonies, Extraordinary Ecclesiastical Affairs, and 
Seminaries and Studies, and was also the author of many 
learned and devotional works. The public press re- 
marked that his death left thirty-one Italians and thirty- 
two foreigners in the Sacred College. 


Death of 
Cardinal De Lai 


Spain —Juan O’Donnell, Duke of Tetuan, Minister 
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of War in the De Rivera Cabinet, died at Madrid on 
October 12, at the age of sixty-four years. He was the 
masta eldest son of the second Duke, who was 
Juan O'Donnell, Minister of War during the Spanish- 
Duke of Tetuan American War, and grandson of the 
famous Marshal O’Donnell who was created Duke by 
Queen Isabella II in 1859, and was alternately Dictator 
and Prime Minister during her reign. All three were 
direct descendants of Henry O’Donnell, Lord Donegal, 
who sought shelter in Spain after the Battle of the 
Boyne. 


League of Nations.—The publication, in Paris and 
London, on October 22, of a White Book giving the his- 
tory of the Franco-British Naval Accord, helped to clear 
up some misunderstandings. In his cir- 


Naval 
Accord cular of October 9, included in the 
Published published, Lord Cushendun 


papers 
justified the course of events and stated: 

The Anglo-French compromise cannot be regarded as a de- 
tached or isolated event. It is the most recent link in a long chain 
of endeavor to implement the provisions embodied in Article 8 
of the Covenant of the League of Nations, to the effect that the 
members of the League recognize that the maintenance of peace 
requires the reduction of national armaments to the lowest point 
consistent with national safety. 


Documents 13 and 18, respectively, quote Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, American representative at the Geneva confer- 
ence of June, 1927, as advising that the naval nations try 
to settle difficulties among themselves by diplomatic ef- 
forts. Lord Cushendun stated: 

His Majesty’s Government have been criticized on account of 
the secrecy in which the negotiations described above are alleged 
to have taken place. The facts are that as long ago as March 
last it was announced in the Preparatory Commission that conver- 
sations were taking place in the hope of removing the differences 
which had hitherto obstructed progress, and the session was ad- 
journed to allow of their continuance. 

When the Anglo-French naval compromise proposals were ready 
for submission to other naval Powers the fact was announced by 
Sir Austen Chamberlain in the House of Commons. 

I myself gave to the press on August 30 a full account of the 
circumstances in which the compromise was reached and an em- 
phatic denial of the speculations as to the existence of secret 
clauses and political understandings. 

The whole case is revealed in the correspondence and any sug- 
gestions to the contrary are totally devoid of foundation. 

The proposals thus negotiated were submitted at the end of 
July to the Governments of the United States of America, Italy 
and Japan. The replies of these Governments have now been re- 
ceived and are enclosed herein. 

While the Japanese Government express their concurrence in 
the purport of these proposals, the Governments of the United 
States and Italy for reasons which are clearly and cogently ex- 
plained in their notes have not seen their way to accept them. 
These communications are receiving the attentive consideration of 
his Majesty’s Government and a reply will be made to them in 
due course. 


Japan, in its reply, urged “ reconsideration of the 
clauses dealing with the limitation of 10,000-ton cruisers 
and large submarines.” 

The history of this agreement, as indicated by the 
White Book, showed it as one more step in the attempt to 
reconcile the British desire to limit naval armaments by 
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categories, as contrasted with the French 
insistence of a global-tonnage plan, 
which attempt resulted in the French 
compromise plan of four categories proposed at Geneva 
in June, 1927. Document 15 gave the British six-class 
plan of March 10, 1928, which was a modification of 
their original stand for nine classes. On June 28 a fur- 
ther French plan of limitation by four classes was ac- 
cepted by Great Britain, and, since its acceptance was a 
concession to British views, British opposition was with- 
drawn to the French point of view on trained army re- 
serves. Further negotiations distinguished two classes of 
submarines, and the following text was agreed upon: 

Limitations which the disarmament conference will have to de- 
termine will deal with four classes of warships: 

1. Capital ships, that is, ships of over 10,000 tons or with guns 
of more than eight-inch caliber. 

2. Aircraft carriers of over 10,000 tons. 

3. Surface vessels of or below 10,000 tons armed with guns of 
more than six-inch and up to eight-inch caliber. 

4. Ocean-going submarines, that is, over 600 tons. 

The Washington Treaty regulates limitations in classes 1 and 
2, and the disarmament conference will only have to consider the 
method of extending these limitations to Powers non-signatory to 
this treaty. 

As regards classes 3 and 4, the final disarmament conference 
will fix a maximum tonnage applicable to all Powers, which no 
Power will be allowed to exceed for the total of vessels in each 
of these respective categories during the period covered by the 
convention. Within this maximum limit each Power will at the 
final conference indicate for each of these categories the tonnage 
they propose to reach, and which they undertake not to exceed 
during the period covered by the convention. 

The British press expressed uniform relief at the pub- 
lication of the agreement, with censure for the long delay 
and criticism of the agreement itself, especially of the 
bargain as to French military reserves. The proposal as 
to reserves was made first at the individual initiative of 
the French military representative. While the British 
note to France, agreeing to the compromise, mentioned 
fixation of “ equal maximum tonnage for submarines and 
cruisers for the great naval Powers,” in the telegrams to 
Washington, Tokio and Rome explaining the compromise 
the word equal was omitted. 


Text of 
Agreement 





In “Cooperation or the Open Shop,” L. C. 
Brown will discuss next week the advantages of 
bringing employers and workers together for con- 
ference on their common interests. 


The third and last in the series on international 
law and peace movements, by Dr. William F. 
Roemer, will be entitled “The Soul of Inter- 
national Law.” 


“The Talking Movies,” by Irving T. McDon- 
ald, will be an interesting discussion of a new 
social phenomenon. 

“It Is November Again ” will be a timely and 
touching paper by Mary H. Kennedy. 
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Politics and Bigotry 


HE most deplorable feature of the campaign of 1928 

is not the remarkable exhibition of religious bigotry, 
but the apparent willingness of certain candidates to profit 
by it. 

Writing from Louisville to the New York World, Mrs. 
Caspar Whitney protests against “the methods used by 
respectable citizens,” apparently respectable citizens, that 
is, to influence their vote on November 6. “ Cartoons of 
unspeakable filth are being passed about, some so bad they 
cannot be generally eirculated, but are used catiously for 
the privileged few,” she writes. ‘‘ Others, less shameful, 
but wholly vulgar and nasty are mailed generally.” 

Witnesses who have examined collections of these pub- 
lications will agree that Mrs. Whitney has not exag- 
gerated. Indeed, she errs by under-statement. The lan- 
guage used with reference to the Democratic candidate, 
his family, and the Catholic Church, is so shameful that 
no decent man can repeat it. He feels that he has been 
defiled by reading or hearing it. Yet this vile stuff, much 
of it frankly pornographic, has been distributed by men 
and women who profess to be Christians. 

The high character of the Republican candidate for 
the presidency makes it impossible for us to believe that he 
is aware of this campaign of bigotry. It is unthinkable 
that he should know of it, and wish to profit by it. 

At the same time it is regrettable that his political ad- 
visers have not brought this alliance of bigotry with the 
fortunes of the Republican Party to his attention. On 
several occasions, Mr. Hoover has, in general terms, con- 
demned and repudiated religious bigotry. Unfortunately, 
however, a general condemnation of a specific evil fails 
to carry conviction. No thief is disturbed when the dis- 


trict attorney denounces stealing. But an indictment by 
the grand jury which names him is another thing. 
Such an indictment should have been demanded by the 
leaders of the Republican Party. It may be issued before 
the campaign closes, even though, as far as we know, 
the grand jury of the party is not now sitting. We are 
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loath to believe that these leaders are glad to accept 
the aid afforded by “vulgar and nasty” campaigns against 
the Catholic Church, and by shameful attacks upon the 
personal character of Governor Smith. The issue is not 
political. The real issue is whether the First Amend- 
ment and similar provisions in State Constitutions are 
futile gestures or fundamental law. 


A Scandal Life of Lincoln 


ESERVING extended comment for another occa- 

sion, we note with distaste the attempt of some 
reviewers to find in Beveridge’s volumes a “ scandal life” 
of Lincoln. 

Prospective purchasers who may be lured by this at- 
tempt ought to be warned that their investment will bring 
disappointment. There is no chronique scandaleuse in 
these fine volumes. Beveridge was not a man who reveled 
in such stuff; even had he been he could not have in- 
dulged his tastes in connections with Lincoln. No “scandal 
life’ of Lincoln will ever be published, since there was 
no scandal in his life. 

This judgment is recorded with full knowledge of most, 
if not all, of the worst that has been written against him. 
Like Washington, Lincoln has been supplied by adoring 
biographers with a halo that does not fit him, and with at 
least the rudiments of angelic pinions. Neither man loses 
anything when this tinseled frippery is stripped away by 
the historian. 

Lincoln was as clever and as astute a politician as this 
or any country has seen. But the reason of his success 
is found, we think, in his essential honesty. Like Talley- 
rand who scored his most brilliant diplomatic victories by 
telling the truth when he might reasonably be expected 
to lie, so Lincoln found that the best way to insure votes 
was to deal honestly with his associates and constituents. 
That won their confidence. Thereafter he led them by 
causing them to think that they led him. Mr. Beveridge 
has not deleted a single wart from Lincoln’s homely 
countenancy. Neither has he added one. 

To rhapsodize on Lincoln as though he were an ascetic 
who steadily pressed forward in the realms of higher 
spirituality, is more than slightly absurd. But it is not 
fair to refuse to see that much of his native dross was 
purged in the furnace of affliction, so that the later years 
show a man who in his darkness sought God honestly, 
seriously, consistently. He had his faults, but also his 
many virtues. For what he was and for what he did; 
for the memories which he created and for the ideals 
which his example has fostered, we who now live may 
humbly thank God. 

It is the duty of the historian to seek the truth and to 
record it. With that we do not quarrel. Indeed the 
Saints of God are not the only heroes to suffer from en- 
thusiastic biographers who in so casual a courtesy as 
passing the salt at table unasked, see an act of heroic 
charity or of sublime humility. 

But with that granted, it may be added that something 
is to be desired in a vision which sees only the spots on 
the sun and is blind to its fire. 
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All Souls Day 


HE Church never forgets her children. For us of 

the Church Militant her care is that of a wise and 
tender mother. Daily in the Canon of the Mass she 
honors many of her children who have fought the good 
fight, and are numbered with the Church Triumphant. 
Last Thursday, she invited us to do homage to all the 
Saints, both those whose names are inscribed on her Cal- 
endars and to that greater host, the millions before the 
Throne whose names are known only to the Infinite God. 
With the glorious psalmody still sounding in our ears, 
she bade us remember on the day of the Commemoration 
of All the Faithful Departed, those other holy souls who 
at this moment await the moment of their liberation from 
the prison house of Purgatory. She asks no emotional 
remembrance, but a prayer that by the mercy of our lov- 
ing Saviour, they may soon be admitted to a place of 
light and peace and refreshment. 

That invitation issues from the heart of a true mother, 
and finds a response in every heart that is human. For 
every good man prays for his dead. His heart follows 
them to that other land, and he cannot forget them. 
He remembers them in love, and that love is itself a 
prayer that all that is good may be given them around 
whom the tendrils of his heart have twined themselves. 
Almost by an impulse of his nature, man rejects the 
barren negation of that philosophy which teaches that we 
are made to go down into the grave, and in its cold and 
unresponsive darkness to perish utterly. “I know that 
my Redeemer liveth,” cried out holy Job, speaking the 
voice of humanity, “and that on the last day I shall rise 
up out of the earth, and be clothed again in my skin, 
and in this flesh shall I look upon my God. This 
my hope is laid up in my bosom.” And in the fulness 
of revelation Our Blessed Saviour assures us, “ I am the 
resurrection and the life: he that believeth on me even 
though he be dead shall live.” 

Recalling our beloved dead, we mourn. Our hearts 
are human and we are sorrowful. But, as St. Paul writes 
concerning them that are not dead but are asleep, we do 
not mourn as those who have no hope. Our dead live in 
another world, and we can help them by our prayers, 
our alms, by the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. When those 
whom we have loved pass through death’s portals, we 
know that they do not go far away. They are in God’s 
hands. We can help to shorten the debt which through 
the frailty of human weakness they have contracted in the 
sight of an all-holy God. We know, too, that if we order 
our lives according to His law we shall see them again. 
Thus our faith and our confidence encourage us both to 
pray for our dead, and so to live that when our time comes 
to pass before the judgment seat, we may be found ready. 

Before the eyes of many who read these halting lines 
tender recollections will rise up of father, mother, brother 
or sister, son or daughter, beloved friend who knew us 
and our weakness, and still loved us. May the memory 
be hallowed with a prayer, and during this month of the 
Holy Souls, let us not forget those poor souls, now for- 
gotten, for whom no one ever prays. The God who re- 
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quites a cup of cold water with life everlasting will 
remember it in that awful moment when we stand before 
Him with our many sins and our few poor merits. 
Requiem aeternam dona eis Domine, et lux perpetua luceat 
eis. Everlasting peace grant unto them, O Lord, and 
may the light that fails not shine upon them. 


Monopoly and Public Control 


OME of the issues discussed in the campaign now 

drawing to a close, are fundamental. If we are ever 
to establish social and economic conditions which will 
make possible an equitable division and administration of 
this country’s sources of wealth, these issues must be 
carefully studied. 

It is to be hoped that they will not be given over to the 
professional politicians, to be treated solely with a view 
to partisan political advantage. We have allowed that in 
the past, with the result that if this is a country of un- 
equaled opportunities, it is also a country in which the 
distribution of wealth is scandalously unequal. 

The editor of a Catholic review need not protest that 
he has no sympathy with the idea that the possession of 
great wealth is in itself wrong. Dives was not con- 
demned because he was rich, but because he did not share 
his possessions with the poor man at his gates. The 
young man in the Gospel was not condemned because he 
had great possessions, but because he loved them more 
than he loved the intimate following of Christ. A “ rich 
man ” is not a man endowed with great worldly posses- 
sions, but a man who either has acquired them dishonestly 
and will not make restitution, or who prefers them to his 
duty; or, finally, a man who allows any temporal ad- 
vantage to come between him and his last end. 

With all this, not conceded, but confidently asserted, it 
remains true both that we have plenty of rich men, in the 
opprobrious sense, in this country, and that too often 
they have wrested the authority of the State to foster and 
protect their iniquitous plans. The history of monopoly 
in the United States is largely a history of fraud and 
oppression. It is a matter of court record that high 
officials in the Federal and our State Governments, work- 
ing in harmony with men described by Roosevelt as “ rich 
malefactors in high places,” have squandered our public 
resources, and established economic conditions in face of 
which the civil power is today almost helpless. Of what 
avail are minimum-wage laws, old-age pensions, tenement- 
house ordinances, and scientific taxing schemes, when the 
social and economic order is established on principles 
which keep about one-half of our people a jump or two 
ahead of the sheriff and the poor house? We are tinker- 
ing with an order which does not need to be reformed 
in details, but to be reformed altogether. 

Government ownership and government control of our 
few remaining sources of wealth mean the death, Mr. 
Hoover informs us, of competition. But in the name of 
every economic law, what does monopoly mean? An 


answer can be found in Tarbell’s “History of the Stand- 


ard Oil Company.” Referring to the elder Rockefeller, 
Miss Tarbell writes, “ There is no gaming table in the 
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world where loaded dice are tolerated, no athletic field 
where men must not start fair. Yet Mr. Rockefeller 
has systematically played with loaded dice, and it is 
doubtful if there has ever been a time since 1872 when 
he has run a race with a competitor and started fair.” 
That indictment has never been refuted. 

But Mr. Rockefeller never stood in the felon’s dock, 
never crept away in fear of the law. The disclosures of 
the customary procedures of this typical monopoly stung 
men like Roosevelt and Wilson to wrath, and Congress 
and some State legislatures to the passage of more or 
less impotent statutes. Public opinion flamed out, but 
soon died down, for the public, as Dr. Work recently 
told us, quickly tires of hearing about oil leases, and other 
examples of rapine and plunder by monopolies and 
politicians. 

We find no panacea in Government ownership. But the 
facts compel the admission that we have found none in 
monopolies. 

Surely, there is a middle ground. This Review has 
ever stood for individualism, and against every invasion 
upon private rights by the State. But it has no counte- 
nance for any laissez faire policy, which, in practice, 
means that the citizen is at the mercy of the monopoly 
and without redress in the courts established to defend 
him. Our individualism is a reasonable philosophy, not an 
anarchy. 

The State as well as the individual has duties, and 
among the first of these is due protection of the individual 
and of the public against organized capital seeking to con- 
trol the natural sources of wealth. Whatever the political 
affiliations of the House and the President to be returned 
next Tuesday, we must demand that this protection be 
given. Will the people speak? Or by condoning the past, 
will they license brigandage for the future? 


Cigarettes for Girls 


WO generations ago the lover of melodrama could 

pick out the young villain long before his fell designs 
were disclosed. He came on, L. C., carelessly lighting a 
cigarette. 

Hisses were then in order. The villain might or might 
not part his raven locks “ in the middle”; that was a non- 
essential. But the cigarette was the badge of all his 
tribe. 

The wheel has gone half turn. Nowadays even a clergy- 
man can smoke a cigarette without subjecting his ortho- 
doxy or his moral rectitude to suspicion. Respectable 
matrons, too, find solace in this form of nicotine. Mem- 
bers of the Anti-Saloon League, it is whispered, recoil 
from drinking rum but blithely drink tobacco. A traveler 
worthy of credence reports the case of a motherly old 
lady in a compariment of the Cologne-Berlin express, who 
rummaged through her work bag and after delving under 
strata of socks and hanks of blue yarn, extracted a cigar- 
ette. Peace settled upon her venerable countenace as 
she began to inhale. The carking cares of the present 


were soothed by the kindly weed. Presently she nodded. 
The privileges of old age are undisputed. But are our 
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cigarette manufacturers well advised in initiating a cam- 
paign to spread the habit of smoking among our young 
girls? 

Tobacco, like any other creature of God, is to be used 
or not used, in accord with the dictates of reason and con- 
science. To drink tobacco, as our ancestors would have 
it, or to dine on a beefsteak, is, in itself, an indifferent 
act. One may call for beef to quicken one’s failing 
energies, or to show contempt for the law of the Church 
on abstinence. Similarly, Mary Jane may surreptitiously 
engage in cigarette smoking just because it is forbidden, 
or because she lacks the character to refuse an invitation, 
or because her moral standards are slipping. On the 
other hand, she may smoke because she finds smoking 
helpful, or a physical need. That case may not be com- 
mon, but it is possible. 

So much for the moral side of the problem; but from a 
business point of view these manufacturers would be well 
advised, we think, to change the appeal of their advertise- 
ments. Not long before Federal Prohibition substituted 
bad whiskey for good beer, the brewers began to en- 
courage beer drinking by women. Their advertisements 
struck a note not in harmony with the social customs of 
millions of Americans, and the campaign was used with 
telling effect by the Prohibitionists. The cigarette manu- 
facturers may well heed the warning. American fathers 
and mothers may tolerate cigarette smoking by their 
daughters, but we hardly think that they are disposed to 
encourage it. 


Support for the Catholic School 


O the October number of the Catholic Educational 

Review, the Rev. Felix N. Pitt, M.A., Diocesan 
Superintendent of Schools in Louisville contributes an 
excellent article on “ The Rural School.” 

The many problems connected with the elementary 
school in the small town and village are at last receiving 
the attention which they merit. Perhaps we can never 
hope for equal educational opportunities in city and 
country, desirable as this consummation is, but it is cer- 
tainly incumbent upon us to find ways and means of mak- 
ing these opportunities less unequal. Otherwise the in- 
equality will probably increase. 

Father Pitt suggests a method which has already com- 
mended itself to several contributors tq this Review. “ If 
we are to provide equality of educational opportunity 
for all the Catholic children in the diocese, and if we are 
to attain the ideal of every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school,” he writes, “it would seem that some sort of 
method of sound diocesan finance will have to be worked 
out.” 

With this conclusion we agree. Perhaps a beginning 
might be made by a central school for several country 
parishes. But the question of finance is not restricted 
to the rural parish. Under the present arrangement, the 
struggling city parish is equally handicapped. Incomes 
are strikingly unequal. From its more prosperous neigh- 
bors it receives nothing but good wishes. It must sink or 
swim alone. Often enough it sinks. 
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The' Comradeship of Saints 


RAYMOND JEROME MULLIN, S.J. 


IR JAMES BARRIE, in his “ Alice Sit by the 
S Fire,” pictures, with great artistry, the yearning 

affection of a very genuine mother for her daughter, 
then just budding into womanhood. The older woman 
tells of a river, across which every girl must wade alone, 
while her fond parent, who knows well the treachery of 
the current, stands on the farther shore, warning her of 
the danger places ; encouraging her also, and fondly hop- 
ing that she, too, may reach in safety the sacred harbor 
of motherhood. 

Such is the dangerous river of capricious adolescence. 
One needs to have passed it, fully to know its quick- 
sands. And so, too, of that broader river, which men call 
life. To gain of it a proper perspective, one has to stand 
from it a little apart. Only when the shackles of earth 
are quite cast aside can a dependable clairvoyance with 
certainty obtain. Thus, when the woman of the play- 
wright’s imaging will have been tried a little longer in the 
crucible of sorrow, she will one day find herself standing 
on the farther shore of that broader river, which men 
call life; and from that vantage point she will, with 
wistfully tender eye, gaze back upon her loved one, toiling 
in midstream alone. The mother whispers a heartening 
word to her child and bids her take courage; then, turning 
adoringly to the omnipresent, ever-living God, she thus 
implores Him: “ Grant, Father, that she, too, may reach 
in safety the harbor of sainthood.” 

God is pleased with prayers such as these, for we are 
all members of His Mystical Body; and it is fitting that 
a whole member should give aid to a member that is not 
whole. Of His flock He said: “ By this sign you shall 
know them, that they love one another.” It was of the 
essence of His teaching that all Ctiristians were to form 
one family or communion of saints, which means simply 
that “all the members of the Church, in Heaven, on 
earth, and in Purgatory, are in communion with each 
other, as being one body in Jesus Christ.” This teaching 
forms an important, integral part of the Apostles’ Creed, 
which one learned in childhood ; hence it is most thorough- 
ly orthodox. Yet somehow its significance does not al- 
ways strike one as forcibly as it should. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it happens that those who have embraced the Faith 
only after years of patient and mature study are more 
appreciative of the beauty and wonder thereof than are 
they who have always been Catholics. For it is acquaint- 
ance with the valiant deeds of the men and women who 
have lived holily in the Lord that often arrests men’s at- 
tention to the Church and directs their path towards 
Rome. 

In the early ages of the Church, when martyrdoms 
were of frequent occurrence, one felt keenly that close 
kinship which Christ intended should exist among all 
His members. The passage hence from earth was deemed 
but a passing incident. Intimate reunion with one’s loved 
ones was looked forward to with certainty and eagerness. 


Upon earth men used the fruits of earth only as a means 
of sustaining life; and they held their goods in com- 
mon. When Christianity became more generally dis- 
seminated throughout Europe, this feeling of oneness 
became further exemplified in the natural hegemony that 
the Holy Father was called upon to exercise over Chris- 
tian princes and in their corresponding deference to him. 
Before Protestantism had secured a definite footing, each 
nation looked upon itself as being no other than a mem- 
ber of the great Christian family; if one of them went 
astray, the others looked upon it as their right and duty 
to set it straight. 

It is exceedingly helpful to realize that the heroes of 
the dead are kith to us; that they pray for us and wish 
us well; and that we are privileged to consort with them 
and ask their intercession. John Ruskin has a beautiful 
chapter in his “ Sesame and Lilies” on the kings and 
queens of literature, with whom—by merely opening the 
pages of one’s favorite books—one may at will commune. 
But how much finer and more splendid a thing it is to 
commune, not with mere figments, however finely wrought, 
of an earthly author’s brain, but with the beloved, heroic 
creatures of the Author of All! 

That the prayers of the Saints on our behalf are profit- 
able appears from the Fifth Chapter of the Apocalypse, 
wherein it is related that “the four and twenty ancients 
fell down before the Lamb, having every one of them 

golden vials full of odours, which are the prayers 
of the saints.” But the doctrine relating to the invocation 
of Saints comes indeed immediately from the Apostles 
themselves and hence obtained before ever the New Test- 
ament was written. It has found crystallization in the 
solemn definition of the Pope and Bishops at the Council 
of Trent in these words: 

The saints reigning with Christ offer up their prayers to God 
for men; that it is good and useful suppliantly to invoke them, 
and to have recourse to their prayers, help, assistance, to obtain 
favours from God, through His Son Jesus Christ our Lord, who 
is alone our Redeemer and Saviour. 

The reasonableness of this defined teaching of our 
Faith is intelligible from this, that impetration must grow 
more powerful when our intercessors have become 
cleansed from the dross of earth. And surely those who 
have gone before us, signed with the seal of Faith, are 
anxious that we who are in the thick of battle should 
“carry on” as befits our high Christian lineage. They 
are our elder brothers, bone of our bone, flesh of our 
flesh, deeply jealous for our well-being. They once stood 
where we stand now; and they know full well how hard 
at times the combat is: how weak the flesh, how relentless 
is the foe. 

So definitely innate is the craving for converse with 
our dead, that traces of it are found in all ancient reli- 
gions. All heathen peoples have believed, in more or 
less distorted form, certain inborn truths about the here- 
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after. They have retained, so it would seem, some shred 
or vestige of the primal Revelation. Hence, when Protes- 
tantism broke away from the doctrine of the Communion 
of Saints; when, as in St. Paul’s, London, it replaced 
statues of the Saints by statues of Cornwallis and other 
civic heroes, it thereby did something more than rebel 
against the formal teaching of the Catholic Church: it 
pitted itself against that which God has implanted in the 
heart of every man; and this quite futilely, as a little 
incident in the life of Frederick II will demonstrate. This 
man, infidel though he was and an avowed Stoic, did 
nevertheless, at a moment when grief was touching him 
deeply, so far forget his vaunted disbelief, as to cause a 
Mass of Requiem to be offered for his late infidel friend, 
Voltaire. 

Non-Catholic divines have railed against the Church’s 
dogma, childishly charging her with “ bringing back the 
heathen multitude of deities into Christianity”; whereas, 
quite clearly, a correspondence between revealed religion 
and natural religion is really a confirmatory sanction of 
the former. Revealed religion is never opposed to natural 
religion; but quite the contrary; for, while Revelation 
purifies and ennobles, and under certain aspects trans- 
cends our reason, it never contravenes our reason. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that sooner or later the 
repression of the belief in such an appealing and wholly 
reasonable doctrine as that of the Communion of Saints 
should be revolted against. And so it came about; and 
in the place of that repression, there developed a doctrine 
of the pectus or heart, quite at variance with the author- 
itative doctrines of many of the older sects. 

But a more general revolt from the denial of the doc- 
trine of the Communion of Saints found expression at 
the close of the World War. Then was the heyday for 
the spiritualistic medium. Then it was that the reaction 
from New England Puritanism set in with a vengeance 
It found its chief outlet in Spiritism and Christian 
Science. The mind instinctively revolts from the con- 
cept that death puts an end to all vital relationship be- 
tween the living and the dead. But how inane were the 
messages that “came over”! It seemed incredible that 
so solid a scientist as Sir Oliver Lodge could have taken 
seriously the “ messages” from his son Raymond as to 
whether or not one smoked cigarettes “ on the other side.” 
One marveled too—and still marvels—that so shrewd a 
story-teller as Sir Arthur Conan Doyle should be taken 
in successively by first one medium and then another. 

Catholicism contains the only sane and genuine doctrine 
of Spiritism. God does not desire us to seek with our 
dear ones inconsequential converse: whether through 
mediums, or table rappings, or ouija boards or automatic 
writings. He has seen fit to draw a veil between life and 
death; yet He would have us make of the Communion of 
Saints a vital thing, not a meaningless formula of the 
lips. As a rule, too, one should seek such communion 
from worthier motives than the desire for merely temporal 
favors. The relationship is an exalted one of spiritual 


camaraderie, and hence one demanding upon our part a 
becoming and suitable approach. 
Prominent among the goouly throng of the Apocalypse 
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are the early martyrs. One visiting the catacombs is 
struck most forcibly with the evidences they furnish of 
the identity and continuity of the Catholic Faith. The 
Church is indeed a living thing, of which Christ is the 
Head and all of us—not one excepted—are the members. 
This thought makes one desire to continue chanting the 
Church’s unbroken litany as faithfully and as well as our 
ancestors have done before us. 

Succeeding the martyrs were other countless spiritual 
giants, intermediate successors, as it were, from whom 
more immediately we derive title to the Church militant 
estate. And of this number are counted the hidden saints : 
those whom the Church has not indeed raised to the honors 
of the altar, but who are, notwithstanding, very closely 
hidden in the Sacred Heart. Such are one’s forbears, 
one’s infant children, one’s fellow-toilers. It may well 
be that certain ones of these are dearer to God than many 
whom the Church has canonized. In one’s private devo- 
tions one may pray to the hidden saints and they in turn 
will intercede for us. 

But though the world may forget these unknown sol- 
diers of the dead, the Church, with that unerring instinct 
that has ever chracterized her, salutes them on the Feast 
of All-Hallows; for while, with fine delicacy of feeling, 
She withholds from us their names, She yet pays them 
most signal and appropriate honor in the Mass of All 
Saints. And we do well to keep tryst with these our 
dead, whose generous, unhistoric acts death abates not 
but rather whets. 


ON AN URCHIN BATHING AT THE BEACH 


He is so starkly small, 

Compared to the size of the sea; 
A dimpling, rosy ball 

Of high hilarity. 


The rough wind rumpling his hair, 
The water hugging his thighs, 
Stab me with sudden envy 
Straight in the eyes. 


ra 


His fingers clutch at the air 

When a long wave bowls him over— 
Life is with all its heart 

His most solicitous lover. 


He rolls in the warm, wet sand, 
He kicks up his toes at the sky; 
No wonder the gods of the morning 
Answer him, cry for cry. 


For he has the wine in his veins 
Running rich as the fire in the sun; 
In him is the music of mction, 
When life and motion are one. 


Here, drowned in the stare of the sky, 
This bursting bundle of glee, 

Today is the ocean’s bright bobbin, 
But tomorrow—another sea! 


J. Corson Miter. 
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The Chemist in the Library 


Francis W. Power, S.J. 


MAGAZINE which is distributed every two 
A weeks to about 16,000 subscribers in all parts of 
the world, which requires the services of nearly 
400 experts to put together, and whose annual expenses 
are now about $150,000 with a yearly profit of $1,000,000 
would perhaps be a publication of interest to the readers of 
America. However, let them open up the current issue 
at random and they will immediately understand why 
neither pretty-girl covers nor full-page cigarette ads will 
ever put this publication on a money-making basis, see- 
ing that the first item that might strike the eye would be 
something like this: “ The kinetics of the hydrolysis of 
diketopiperazine—Arne Oecelander and Hans v. Euler. 
Zeit. physik. Chem. 134, 381-6 (1928).” 

If the reader, thinking that this was only an accident, 
and that more attractive reading matter might be met 
with further along in the book, should run across this: 
“Action of certain dibromtetracarboxylic esters on the 
sodium derivatives of ethyl malonate, ethyl ethanetetra- 
carboxylate and analogous substances—John J. Lennon 
and Wm. H. Perkins, Jr. J. Chem. Soc. 1928, 1513-26”: 
about this time he would be inclined to give it up as a bad 
job. He would have realized that these atrocities, while 
offering excellent possibilities for cross-word puzzles, are 
actually a part of the fearsome argot of the chemist, and 
that the curious journal in which they occur is no other 
than Chemical Abstracts, published by the American 
Chemical Society. 

The only kind of scholarship that grown-ups take 
seriously nowadays is productive scholarship, and in lines 
of experimental science this means research scholarship, 
which consists in the systematic experimental investi- 
gation from some new viewpoint of some substance, 
creature, or phenomenon in nature. Since there is no 
greater or more unpardonable scientific sin than coming 
before the public with a “discovery” which somebody 
else has already discovered, it is clear that anyone who 
aims at doing scientific investigation of a really original 
character must have at his finger tips all the work that 
has previously been done along the lines he proposes to 
investigate; and for the chemist this information is 
ordinarly supplied by Chemical Abstracts and by the 
corresponding German publication, the Chemisches 
Zentralblatt. 

The layman is often surprised at the volume of the 
chemical literature which these journals summarize. 
Last year alone, 33,000 scientific articles of interest to 
chemists were abstracted by the American journal; and 
at the present time, the rate of increase in the number 
of these articles, taking the entire chemical literature as 
a whole, averages no less than ten articles a day every 
day in the year. Between them, the 375 chemists who 
serve as abstractors examine over 1,300 scientific journals 
from all over the world, and the brief synopses of the 





articles bearing on chemistry are then collected into thirty 
departments or groups, such as inorganic chemistry, 
biological chemistry, sugar chemistry, metallurgy, and so 
on, and published every two weeks. Then at the end of 
the year an elaborate index is prepared and added to the 
abstract volume itself, which thus totalled 5,510 closely 
printed pages last year. 

Thus, despite its great bulk, a systematic search through 
this chemical literature can be conducted with compara- 
tive simplicity. To find out what has been done along 
some special line during any one year, the investigator 
has but to look it up in the subject index which gives him 
the page in Chemical Abstracts where the abstract is 
found, and in the latter are given, in addition to the 
digest of the article itself, the author’s name and the 
complete references to the original article. The same 
system applies to the German chemical abstracts; but they 
abstract the articles in somewhat greater detail and also 
go farther back into the literature than does the American 
journal which stops at 1907. Due to the care and 
thoroughness of the editorial staffs, a chemist at the 
present time can be at least morally certain that by in- 
dustrious application to this procedure he will have 
found references to every article published anywhere in 
the world that has any bearing whatever on his problem. 

If the investigator wishes to look up some original 
article but finds that the journal carrying it is not in his 
own library, he can consult a list of 225 libraries in the 
United States and Canada prepared by the National 
Research Council and see if the journal in question is 
to be found in some other library to which he may have 
access. Of these 225 libraries, 125 are connected with 
educational institutions, the Catholic representatives 
among which are the Catholic University of America and 
the Medical School of St. Louis University. 

New York City and Washington are of course the 
great library centers in the East for work of this kind. 
In the latter, besides the great Congressional Library, 
there are the Army Medical Library, and the libraries 
of the Department of Agriculture, the Ordnance Depart- 
ment, and the Geological Survey, to mention only a few. 
In New York there is the Public Library at Forty-second 
Street, containing one of the most complete collections 
of scientific literature in the world, written in all the 
known languages and several of the unknown. 

If it should happen, however, that the desired reference 
could not be found here, or if the chemist wished to 
work with less formality, say in his shirt-sleeves and with 
a pipe in his mouth, he could go two blocks east on 
Forty-first Street and avail himself of the library of the 
Chemist’s Club where he will find one of the largest col- 
lections in the world of Master’s and Doctor’s theses, 
in addition to an adequate stock of all the standard 
journals. Finally as a last resort he could walk a short 
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distance west on Thirty-ninth Street where he would 
find in the library of the Engineering Societies a perfect 
thesaurus of literature, especially on engineering and 
industrial subjects. 

Thus within a compass of three blocks north and abcut 
three blocks east one can find any article of chemical 
significance that has ever been written, excepting along 
certain lines of medicine and biology, and for these he 
can go up the Avenue to the sumptuous new quarters 
of the New York Academy of Medicine at One-hundred- 
and-fifth Street. Conversely, if the desired article were 
not published at all in any of the journals thus available, 
it either has never been written at all, or else it is of no 
consequence whether it ever was or not, since if it had 
any scientific value whatever it would have appeared 
somewhere; and scientists have learned from the horrible 
examples of Willard Gibbs and of Gregor Mendel not to 
publish their results in any of the little two-by-four 
journals if they can help it. 

If Mendel had published in some of the great inter- 
national scientific publications instead of in the Trans- 
actions of the Natural History Society of Briinn, his 
work would have come before the notice of Charles 
Darwin, with the probable result that the theory of evo- 
lution by natural selection would have been . modified 
beyond recognition by its originator. But Mendel was 
generally unknown for years. 

When one is dealing with a substance or a chemical 
reaction that has been known for a long time he will find 
that an enormous literature has grown up around it, and 
an exhaustive search of all that has been done even on 
a special phase of some such reaction is apt to become a 
very pretentious affair. Countless cross-references have 
to be examined so as to make sure that nothing has been 
missed, and as the searcher gets into the literature of, say, 
twenty-five years ago he must be doubly careful since 
systematic indexing as we now have it does not go back 
indefinitely. In one typical literature search which was 
conducted on a special phase of what is called the “ ace- 
tylation”” reaction in organic chemistry, the investigator 
had to plough through about 170 pages of German, 140 
of English, and 55 of French, besides one article in Dutch 
and two in Italian; and this not counting glances into 
about 100 cross-references to see if they were germane 
to the subject. Out of all this literature, only 31 articles 
appeared in the final bibliography. There was even a 
reference to an article in Russian—if anyone could read 
it! The Russian chemical journal is very deceptive in that 
it bears a French title, but one is quickly disillusioned 
on opening the book. 

Hitherto all this information about libraries, journals, 
etc., had to be accumulated through each one’s hard- 
earned experience, but last year the present editor of 
Chemical Abstracts and his predecessor collaborated on 
a 440-page book which treats the whole subject in a 
complete and masterly fashion. (“The Literature of 
Chemistry.” By E. J. Crane and A. M. Patterson. 
Wiley, 1927.) 

As can be readily understood, the question of language 
is very important to the research chemist; but in stress- 
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ing the necessity of knowing French and German, the 
writer does not mean to imply that he looks upon such 
knowledge on the part of a scientific investigator as some 
sort of a high-brow accomplishment, since it is obvious 
that no one can expect to be taken seriously in intellectual 
circles without these two languages at least. They are 
mentioned chiefly on account of their special importance 
in chemistry, as brought out by some very tiresome 
statistics. 

In the older literature, especially along the lines of 
organic chemistry, about seventy-five per cent of the 
chemist’s reading has to be in German; the year before 
the War forty per ceat of the entire chemical literature 
of the world was written in German, and even today it 
makes up about one-third. The two great organic chemical 
dictionaries, Beilstein’s and Richter’s, listing every one of 
the 200,000 odd organic compounds known up to the time 
of publication, are both in German; although the most 
valuable chemical dictionary on general and inorganic 
chemistry is that of Mellor which is now being published 
in England. For the non-polyglot student, it opens a wide 
field of knowledge. 

If one reads French, German, and English, ninety-five 
per cent of the world’s chemical literature is at his dis- 
posal ; the other five per cent is written in many different 
languages. The leading chemical journal of Holland is 
polyglot, and in it the reader will find side by side articles 
in German, French, and English; the same is true of the 
Swiss journal, except that here Italian takes the place of 
English. Almost all the chemical literature of Japan 
is published in German and English; but that of the 
Scandinavian and Balkan States is for the most part 
in the languages of the several countries. There is very 
little literature of interest to the research chemist pub- 
lished in Spanish—the best-known Spanish chemical 
work, that of Moles and his associates at Madrid, is quite 
often published in the French and German journals. 
There is a very extensive chemical literature in Italian, 
especially along the lines of industrial and of organic 
chemistry, and the Italian contributions to explosives 
chemistry are also very valuable. 

The standard explosives journal of the world, however, 
is in German—it is called the Zeitschrift fiir das gesamte 
Schiess-und Sprengstoffwesen—the name seems to be 
onomatopoetic, perhaps suggesting the result of lighting 
a string of fire-crackers. If one reads German well, one 
can usually make sufficient headway with Dutch to under- 
stand at least what it is all about; but the writer is wait- 
ing for the man to come around who told him that Latin 
was a great help to reading Italian. He recalls quite 
clearly puzzling about half an hour over an Italian article 
in organic chemistry only to find that the whole sum and 
substance of the article seemed to hang on the translation 
of one word which he could not figure out either from his 
Latin or from the ‘context; and finally after intensive 
study of an Italian dictionary and grammar obtained 
from the library attendant he succeeded in locating the 
key word of the sentence. It was the Italian equivalent 
for “we have.” With that obstacle surmounted, he con- 
tinued to plod along with some measure of understanding. 
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On Tolerance and Progress 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


(Copyright, 1928) 


a remark made by Mr. Belloc in his Cambridge 

address to the effect that Catholic history cannot 
admit the presumption of progress. I think it is a matter 
of the mere use of words; and that the lecturer’s use is 
really more exact than the critic’s. 

Mr. Belloc, as I understand him, was not specially 
concerned to deny the fact of progress; but only the pre- 
sumption of progress. In certain matters he would 
admit, and indeed did admit, that societies showed definite 
improvements for definite periods; but that is not the 
point at issue. The point at issue is the interpretation of 
history by assuming it to be a progress. If a man says, 
“We know more about plants and animals than Aris- 
totle did,” he asserts something that may rightly be called 
a progress, and is quite certainly a fact. But if he says, 
“Don’t bother me about what Aristotle said on politics 
because he lived more than two thousand years ago, 
and we must have progressed since then ”—then he says 
something totally different ; something that is an assump- 
tion and not a fact; something which, in point of fact, is 
a falsehood. 

We do not know that moral ideals or intellectual 
definitions must be better at a later date than at an earlier 
date. We do not know it a priori and we do not know it 
in experience. Thinking of that kind is thinking about 
things in themselves self-evident; and depends on the 
power of the thinker. And, as a mere matter of fact, 
we do not know that M. Bergson thinks more clearly 
than Aristotle, any more than we know that Dr. Bridges 
writes better poetry than Homer. 

Where there has been an advance, it can be more or 
less shown that there has been an advance; and we shall 
all cheerfully agree that there has been an advance. The 
point is that we must not infer that there has been an 
advance, from a general principle that we are always 
advancing. And that is exactly what is meant in practice, 
in a great many modern cases, by believing in progress 
or being a progressive. 

The reasonable view of progress, therefore, is that it 
is a thing within limits quite possible, and even probable. 
But it is in the exact sense probable, because it has to be 
proved. It must not be assumed as a first principle with 
which to prove other things. 

Now, taking progress in this reasonable sense, what 
strikes me as most curious is that modern people, who 
are incessantly talking about it, really know nothing 
about it. It is really all the more arresting an example 
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of what they don’t know, because they don’t know that 
they don’t know. They have a vast number of verbal 
associations and fragments of historical hearsay in their 
minds, which go to make up a general impression of the 
past, which is the complete contradiction of the truth. 

They associate progress with Protestantism, or the 


disconnected questions that are almost all that remains 
of Protestantism. They associate Catholicism with con- 
servatism, in the sense of a rigid resistance to the prog- 
ress that has really been made. And the curious thing 
is that this view of theirs is contradicted, not only by the 
facts of history, but by such facts as occasionally stray 
even into journalism. It is opposed not only to the 
obscure scholarship which deals with the past, but to the 
most vulgar and obvious facts of the present. And the 
queerest thing of all is that they actually go back to the 
old and obscure things to support their view, and actually 
leave us all the vivid and obvious things to support ours. 

On the assumption that it is a triumph of progress to 
have abandoned persecution, they refuse to look at the 
situation as it stands today. A man writing in a modern 
paper about persecution will immediately begin to talk 
about the Spanish Inquisition. He will not immediately 
begin to talk about the Ku Klux Klan. He will argue 
about what once happened in Spain; not about what now 
happens in Mexico. 

The Modernist will not show the faintest interest in 
modern persecution. To satisfy his sensitive modernity, 
it must be very ancient persecution. He is a very up-to- 
date journalist, so busy in describing the recent atrocities 
of Nero that he has not yet heard of Bolshevism or the 
Black and Tans. 

But if we turn our attention, by way of a change, to 
what is happening before our eyes, it is perfectly obvious 
as the big fact that bulks largest in the landscape that, 
while persecution has on the whole been lessening, it is 
Protestant persecution that has gone on longest and per- 
ished last. We do not have to go back two or three hun- 
dred years to find cases of Catholics being killed for 
being Catholics; not even for cases of their being tor- 
tured or burnt. 

They are extreme and exceptional cases, thank God; 
but the same principle and proportion holds good of a 
milder Protestant pressure. What is still true even of 
physical persecution is also true of intellectual bigotry. 
Every American in his five wits knows for a fact that he 
has to calculate on a mass of Protestant bigotry, quite 
different in type from the strictest spiritual isolation of 
the Catholics. Everybody knows that an ordinary Protes- 
tant can still be horrified at the mere fact of Al Smith 
being a Papist, in a sense in which the most ordinary 
Catholic is not horrified at the mere fact of Calvin 
Coolidge being a Protestant. 

It is simply a solid fact of American life that there is 
on that side, much more than on the other, that particu- 
lar impenetrable quality which is not conviction or con- 
sistency, but simply ignorance. There is something to be 
said for that state of simplicity; and there are all sorts 
of other and better aspects of it. But I am talking about 
the assumption that liberty and enlightenment do ulti- 
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mately lead men out of it. If they do, then I say there are 
more Protestants than Catholics now at this moment left 
in it; left unenlightened and unfreed. 

When we go back to the actual facts of history we 
find that they naturally lead up to the result which we 
see. The philosophical question of persecution and tol- 
eration is a much deeper one; and there is a great deal 
more to be said about it than most Modernists imagine. 
And up to a century or two ago it seemed obvious to all 
rulers of all religions that it was their duty to prevent 
their people from suffering the evils of error, as from 
suffering any other evils. 

Protestants and Catholics both persecuted; and both, 
generally speaking, sincerely and quite intelligently de- 
fended persecution. But if it be true that the modern 
world has made a great stride in progress and seeing the 
possibility of toleration, there is really very little doubt 
about who saw it first. The religious wars of the six- 
teenth century were fought on both sides with the idea 
of conquering all Christendom for one creed or the other. 
When they ended in a deadlock, leaving the two creeds 
more or less unconquered side by side, it did begin to 
appear to a few thoughtful men that full intellectual 
unity was now impossible; and that the next best thing 
was intellectual liberty. But among those thoughtful 
men the Catholics were the foremost: largely the fore- 
most in suggesting it and emphatically the foremost in 
suffering for it. 

William Penn, the friend of Catholic kings who were 
the allies of the Jesuits, was one of the very few Protes- 
tants who understood the new toleration. And Catho- 
lics had established that freedom in Maryland before he 
began to try it in Pennsylvania. 

Certainly very few Protestants understood it in the 
sense of the toleration of Catholics. But anyhow, it was 
the Catholic kings who went into exile for it; and the 
Jesuits who got the bad name and were hanged. In this 
(as in the case of casuistry and many other moral ques- 
tions) the Society of Jesus did, in the full modern sense 
of the phrase, suffer solely from being in advance of 
its age. 

Now in this legitimate sense I say that Catholicism 
has always been in advance of its age. It was so because 
it was the only part of humanity that was really ad- 
vancing: the main column of the central civilization of 
the world. In so far as it had anything to learn about 
the world, about the temporary needs and practical prob- 
lems and technical discoveries of the world, it learnt 
those lessons quicker than anybody else, and earlier than 
anybody else, and with more philosophical composure 
than anybody else. 

St. Thomas Aquinas saw the point of the sanity of 
Aristotle much better than it would have been seen by 
some wild Albigensian, “simplifying” Christianity to 
insanity. The Catholic mind had already accepted and ab- 
sorbed the Renaissance and the true spirit of the New 
Learning, when it was suddenly attacked in the rear 
by reactionary pessimists called Puritans, reviving all the 
medieval austerity without the medieval charity. 

So again, Bellarmine and Suarez were already work- 
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ing out the modern theory of citizenship and being 
abused for it by dunder-headed Protestant princes, roar- 
ing for Divine Right, in the manner of James I. At 
every point we find it is the Church that is progressing, 
in so far as anything can be said to be progressing ; and 
the heresies do not go forward; but are left behind. 

The other view, the view that successful heretics are 
perpetually starting new periods of progress, is so much 
in the very air of the modern world that few, even among 
Catholics, can avoid thinking and talking in terms of it. 
The world is waiting for the new Outline of History 
which shall point out that, even from a merely secular 
and scientific standpoint, the very opposite is the case. 

The backbone of history has been a tradition of the 
highest human civilization; and things cut off from that 
vertebrate structure, like limbs cut off from a living 
body, did not grow hot but grew cold. They were left 
lying about in coagulated lumps of cold bigotry, like 
those which still lie heavy on the inward parts of Amer- 
ica; or in Belfast beat the hollow drum of a memory 
now empty of all real historical emotion. The heresies 
drop behind and die very quickly and their corpses 
encumber the path of the only progress possible to 
mankind. 


European and American Theories 


of Peace 
WILLIAM F. Roemer, Pu.D. 
[Second of a series of three articles on international law) 


PHILOSOPHER and scholar, a theologian and a 

Saint, Thomas of Aquino, while he was always a 
European, possessed at the same time a remarkable cath- 
olicity of outlook. He bequeathed to the world time-with- 
standing pronouncements on the vexed ethical questions of 
our conduct as individuals and as fellows in society. Al- 
thought he was not harassed by the same political prob- 
lems of peace as we are seven centuries later, still he has 
left us in his magnificent “ Summa Theologica,” and in the 
“Summa contra Gentiles,” some thought-provoking dis- 
cussions which suggest the basic principles that underlie 
peaceful relations between individuals and nations. Such, 
for example, are his interpretations of the jus gentium 
and his analysis of peace. 

In the “Summa Theologica,” (Ila, Ilae, quaest. 
XXIX, art. I.) he interprets peace of mind and peace 
between individual men as consisting not merely in con- 
cord of agreement, but rather in an agreement of wills 
which is well-ordered, an agreement based on justice, 
and not merely on force. He thus follows in the steps 
of the great Augustine of Hippo, who tersely, but ade- 
quately, defines peace as the “tranquillity of order.” 
(““ De Civitate Dei,” lib. 19, cap. 13.) These words of 
the Angelic Doctor, crystallize admirably the first great 
affirmation that should be made in any scheme for the 
establishment of rational relations generally among 
nations. 

To build an enduring edifice of international accord, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, the foundations must be 
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solidly built on the rock of justice, and with the cement 
of peace. The former is the prior consideration. The 
primary and only feasible basis of the foundation of 
right relations must be a system of equity and justice. 
Conditions of peace, as necessary to the proper conduct 
of international life, flow spontaneously from right 
notions of justice. No effective organization for peace 
can ignore organization for justice. Any system of re- 
lations that confuses the relative position of these is 
either advocating peace for its own sake alone and is 
building its castle on shifting sand, or fighting for its own 
political life and continuance, and so is unjustifiably short- 
sighted. In connection with the traditional European 
theories for the promotion of peace, we on this side of 
the water, may well ask the question: Is a combination 
or league of nations for peace necessarily also a com- 
bination for equity and justice? The European plan 
envisages primarily political peace as its objective; the 
growing American theory, international justice. 

The sanction of force necessarily is a primary con- 
sideration in both theories. The growing American con- 
viction believes that a certain force must exist—the force 
of law, before peace can be lasting. But the important 
thing is that this force must be open to appeal, and when 
appealed to, must be capable of acting, and must act. 
But toward what end must it act? In the interests of 
peace, primarily? No, not always; sometimes, no doubt, 
for peace. Life cannot be conducted normally without 
peace. But is peace the supreme end? Manifestly not. 
There must be a violation of peace to end aggression, 
to destroy tyranny, to vindicate rights denied or withheld 
by arbitrary power. 

What is an “aggressor” nation then? Evidently not 
always the party opening hostilities. Without right of 
force, half the world would be slaves of less than half. 
A combination to enforce peace is, therefore, not er 
hypothesi a combination to enforce justice; it can never 
outlaw war, because preponderant power uncontrolled by 
justice is the very condition on which injustice and op- 
pression and war batten. 

Granting, then, the validity of these principles, how 
can the predominant American policy of aloofness from 
the League of Nations, based on Washingtonian prin- 
ciples of independence from foreign entanglements, be 
said to give such principles any positive effect and prac- 
ticability? The United States has often consented whole- 
heartedly to enter freely into schemes of arbitration and 
conciliation: by forming treaties which shall recognize the 
inherent rights of States, as well as of individuals; by 
the establishment of respect for voluntarily accepted law 
and order; by the continued development of that non- 
national world leadership, (which by her jealous enemies 
is construed as malicious imperialism) that has been 
characteristic of United States history in the past. 

The American plan, too, would seek to define clearly 
the scope of our responsibility for peaceful relations. 
Here the questions, naturally arise; How far shall we be 
responsible for justice and peace? Are the limits of 
responsibility geographical, economic, or psychological ? 
The American plan would point out that responsibility 
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partakes of all these traits, and that the last has been 
very much overlooked. The American system would 
do everything to break down the barriers of ignorance 
and prejudice: by international congresses of science, 
education, literature and athletics; by holding and spon- 
soring free international conferences on every topic— 
these conferences to have no semblance of compulsion, 
and in which no hierarchy or committee of power exists 
—where all participants are juridically equal, and where 
political matters need not be discussed. 

The American plan has also, as part of its platform, 
the desirability of coming to some understanding with 
European nations in the matter of naval armaments. 
The first essential here, would seem to be the acknow- 
ledgment of the needs and intentions of the parties con- 
cerned. How to get rid of preconceived notions, largely 
the spawn of false history, would be a preliminary step. 
For instance, what does the Monroe Doctrine mean to 
most Europeans? Are they correct in their interpre- 
tations? What does “ Britannia rules the waves” mean 
to most Americans? Is naval parity wiser, or is limit- 
ation the better and only plan? If limitation, on what 
basis—number, species, gross or individual tonnage? To 
arrive at some equitable conclusion in these matters is the 
American objective. 

Then, too, the plan calls for cooperation with European 
efforts in fighting disease, immorality, and social perils; 
for the establishment of economic conferences to iron 
out some of the inequalities in international economics, 
notably over-production in our own and in European 
agriculture and industry, in internationally operating com- 
bines and trusts; for the stabilization of currency, raw 
materials aud markets; for an increasing accurate and 
sympathetic knowledge of Europe’s racial problems, 
especially as these find reflection in our own immigra- 
tion difficulties; and by honestly disarming prejudice in 
connection with any racial policy we have adopted, or 
should adopt in the future. The American plan is, it 
appears, frankly based on justice, cooperation and peace. 

Justifiably one may, at this point in our inquiry, allege 
that some of these means of international amity compose 
at present the machinery of the League of Nations. We 
admit the allegation. Where, then, does the American 
plan differ from the European? A fair reply to this 
objection merits some detailed consideration. 

We may answer the question enigmatically, at the out- 
set, by saying that the principal difference between the 
traditional European plan and the American, is that the 
former is “of Europe”, the latter “of America”; the 
one, of the old order, the other, of the new. This appears 
at first to be saying too much of nothing. But on closer 
scrutiny, one will agree that the plan “of Europe” still 
centers round the League of Nations and its Council; 
the American, consists in the principle of free partici- 
pation of all nations on an equal footing in deliberations 
of world affairs. The phrase “of Europe” also suggests 
an historical significance. This is true. The plan “ of 
Europe” has always been built round either a council 
of nations or some league of nations. The schoolboy is 
familiar with the fact that in European history, leagues, 
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concerts, committees of States, for regulating other 
States have been immemorial commonplaces of inter- 
national endeavor. 

Examples are readily forthcoming; in 1508, at Cam- 
brai for instance, France, Germany and Spain formed 
the notorious League for forcible armed interference in 
the war between Pope Julius II and the Venetian Re- 
public; after Waterloo, the Quadruple Alliance tried to 
settle affairs which did not concern it in Italy and Spain, 
and a French army under Angouléme actually crossed the 
Pyrenees; in 1856, at Paris, Turkey was admitted to 
what was called the Concert of Europe—a concert with 
many voices, but devoid of harmony and a conductor; 
and between 1878 and 1914, it was the Concert of 
Europe again that continually harassed Turkey, and the 
Balkans, until the former became chronically sick, and 
the latter constantly inconsistent. 

The League of Nations is the latest link in this chain 
of European international policy. The principle behind 
such a political philosophy appears to American common 
sense to be the surrendering of State sovereignty to a 
league of nations, or a small group or committee of that 
league. It is on just this point that the American plan 
differs radically from the European. The United States 
of America, by the very nature of her existence as a 
nation, may not, she is convinced, surrender her sov- 
ereignty to any league or combination of nations. By 
the Constitution, the instrument of government which is 
her very life-blood, she cannot deed or contract away 
from the people in the just cause of any nation, or even 
of world peace, their lives, their property and their 
rights. The Government of the United States is a gov- 
ernment by consent of the governed, by delegated and 
limited powers; consequently the full body of sovereignty 
rests in no one of the many branches of government. 
How then can that sovereignty be delegated away by a 
body or bodies in which it is not fully inherent? Sover- 
eignty, that awful power for good or ill in government, 
rests in the people, and only they could give away what 
rightly belongs to them. 

If the United States, by some miracle of politics, 
could eradicate this essential difference between her plan 
for world union, and the European, what would happen? 
The answer is brief. The United States could, if she 
desired, enter the League of Nations. She could adopt 
all the methods, and obey all the principles of the League. 
She could not be half in and half out. She would thus 
be entering into a compact with the other Governments, 
members of the League, to maintain the League’s super- 
government. If, in addition, the operation of the League’s 
control were automatic, as it would likely increasingly 
become, as time went on, it would not require the inde- 
pendent decision of the participating governments in cir- 
cumstances that due, perhaps, to frequency of appear- 
ance, had developed a technique; and consequently, 
problems would be adjudicated on by the central mechan- 
ism. The nations having created an automaton would be 
its slaves. Such a condition at its best would hardly suit 
the American democratic temper, and needless to say, 
would constitute a cowardly surrender of the very prin- 
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ciples that impelled the Fathers of our land to brave the 
unknown perils of sea and shore in the founding of a 
freer nation in the track of the setting sun. 

In conclusion, it may be stated thaf the adoption of 
the younger American plan for world peace, in contrast 
with the European plan which seems to be bound by a 
tenacious reverence for tradition, may have had its source 
in the love of Americans for democratic institutions. 
Americans feel that it not so much from what we have 
done that we are to expect the continuance of the friend- 
ship of other nations, as from what they expect us to do 
in the future. The moment, then, that we ally ourselves 
too intimately with any nation, or group of nations, we 
shall become too weak to be of help, and therefore, we 
shall find that friendship will not flow spontaneously 
to us. To do the greatest good in the world, the United 
States must, as Henry Clay asserted, be “ free of like 
or dislike, of favor or threat”, and strong, impeccably 
strong. Which theory, then, will eventually prove to be 
better calculated to curtail bloodshed and wars? 


Education 
Soft Pedal Our School Law? 


JoHN WILTBYE 
NE of the many things which make this world quite 
an interesting place to live in is the variety of opin- 
ions on vital matters which one encounters among the 
Faithful. 

Jesuits are commonly accused of guile, although most 
of them, as far as my experience goes, are more like 
Simple Simon than Machiavelli. Our teaching com- 
munities are frequently indicted for the Sin of Wealth, 
and that in view of the fact that their members count 
themselves passing rich if their annual income is about 
$300 per year. And all Catholics are supposed to say 
“snap” whenever it shall please the Bishop of Rome to 
say “ snip.” 

All I can say is this: that after an experience of years 
in the Fold—how many is immaterial—I conclude that 
Catholics unite on one platform only. 

That one platform is the Creed. 

On all others they present a divergence that is the 
wonder and the admiration, the despair and the vexa- 
tion, of the efficiency expert. As one as the hand in all 
that is essential, to misquote (very probably) the late 
Booker Washington, they are as separate as the fingers 
of that hand in all that is non-essential. 

To mend the instance. 

Some weeks ago it was my good fortune to be present 
at a breakfast given by a group of Catholic men in one of 
our large cities. Among the speakers was a gentleman 
long noted for his effcrts to devise a practicable court- 
proof method of giving public-school children a training 
in religion. A member for some years of the Supreme 
Bench in his State, he has long been known for his in- 
telligent interest in young people, and although not a 
Catholic, his philosophy of education differs little if at all 
from that of the Church. On this occasion he spoke 
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briefly but movingly on his accustomed subject, taking 
occasion to praise the law of the Catholic Church. “I 
realize, gentlemen,” he said toward the conclusion of his 
remarks, “ that*nothing of what I have said applies to 
Catholics. All your children are in Catholic schools, and 
there they will be taught God’s law.” 

Perhaps this was courtesy mere! I am sure both that 
he knows how few of our young people are in Catholic 
schools, and that he is incapable of sarcasm. However 
this may be, on my way home the Judge’s remarks came 
up for discussion, disclosing the usual differences. 

“Why don’t we hear things like that from the pulpit 
now and then?” asked one. “I’ve been going to St. 
Scholastica’s for thirty years, and I’ve never heard it 
said even once that Catholic parents are bound in con- 
science to send their children to a Catholic school.” 

“Tt shouldn’t be said,” replied another. He’s a school- 
man himself, principal of a public high school, and an 
excellently practical Catholic. ‘Why I’m told that the 
Catholic schools can’t take care of the children they now 
have. Why try to squeeze more in? And why talk about 
obligations in conscience that can’t be fulfilled? It seems 
to me that we ought to ‘soft pedal’ this ‘law of the 
Church’ talk and give our Catholic schools time to 
catch up.” 

I need not say that Number One disagreed with some 
heat and not a little light. He thought that the clergy 
should preach the law of the Church day in and day out. 
Why? Because as far as his experience went, not one 
Catholic parent in ten knew that there was such a law. 
The other nine thought that to send the Catholic child to 
the Catholic school was a work of supererogation, like 
saying your beads every day. 

At this I awoke to applaud. That is my experience, 
too—most emphatically. 

“ But why urge an obligation that can’t be met?’ par- 
ried Number Two. 

“For this reason,” answered Number One. “ When 
a majority realizes that an obligation in conscience ex- 
ists, it will take steps to make the fulfillment of that obli- 
gation possible. But if you ‘soft pedal’ it, you can’t 
blame people much if they show little interest even in 
maintaining the schools we’ve got. That’s only human 
nature. And they certainly won’t pinch themselves to 
build new ones. As far as they know, there’s no obliga- 
tion. But there is a fine public school at the next corner. 

“ Now my idea is this. The law decrees, if I remember 
correctly, that if there is any reason why a Catholic child 
cannot be sent to a Catholic school, the Bishop, or his 
appointed representative, is to be consulted. If there is 
a valid reason, matters can be arranged, for the Church 
is never unreasonable. To preach the law means to make 
known not only its obligations but the conditions under 
which less than literal obedience can be tolerated. 

“ But I am convinced that were our leaders to preach 
first the obligation, and not the reasons that excuse from 
it, and keep on preaching it in season and out of season, 
all of us would wake up in a decade or so. Realizing 


the obligation, we should call in expert advice to help 
us to solve the problem of finance.” 
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“I’m inclined to agree,” Number One admitted thought- 
fully. “‘ At least you come close to the heart of the 
matter there.” 

“1 think so. And to begin with I’d abolish the parish 
system and substitute central diocesan control.” 

“T can’t agree. It doesn’t fit in well with your idea of 
‘preaching the law in season and out.’ As I under- 
stand it, the Councils of the Church establish the parish 
system for schools.” 

“Not at all,” returned Number One. “And if they 
did, the system could be changed, if it didn’t work well. 
And it isn’t working well.” 

At that I dozed off. When they put me down at my 
door, they had agreed thus far only—to stop at the 
Monastery and get a copy of the Baltimore Councils and 
the Code of Canon Law. 

For my part I agree with Number One. I cannot see 
the wisdom of soft pedaling the law, like the Thirteenth 
and Fourteenth Amendments in Mississippi. And I 
think we shall never solve the problem of how to put 
a parish school beyond the tracks—where ‘t is most 
needed—if it has to be built by people who have repre- 
sentatives every winter in the bread line. 


Sociology 
Uncle Sam and His Nephews 


R. F. HAmpson 


HE ordinary expenditures of the Federal Govern- 

ment for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1878 were 
approximately $237,000,000.00, a per capita cost of $5.00. 
These figures are taken from the annual message of 
President Hayes, read at the third session of the Forty- 
fifth Congress in December, 1878. Half a century has 
passed since that date and now Uncle Sam’s ordinary 
expenditures are approximately $2,500,000,000.00 per 
year, a per capita cost of $22.00. This is an increase of 
340 per cent in the cost per capita. State and municipal 
expenditures are not included in these totals. 

It is not the purpose, in this brief article, to attempt a 
statistical analysis of public finance. Such an analysis, 
if it excluded everything except figures, would be almost 
valueless. The figures quoted above are sufficient to 
prove the actual per capita increase in the expenditures of 
our Federal Government. An attempt to make a dif- 
ferent kind of an analysis, that of the attitude of the 
average citizen with respect to public expenditures, is 
offered as more useful. 

Since such an increase in cost indicates an undue ex- 
pansion in the functions of government, we now ask our- 
selves whether the majority of the citizens have been 
sufficiently vigilant in the past or whether they have slept 
at the switch while Uncle Sam unduly concerned himself 
with business and personal matters in which he has no 
rightful interest. For any citizen who so slept, the 
remedy lies in a sincere effort to arouse himself from 
such a state of apathy by resolving, in all seriousness, to 
take a real, vital, dynamic interest in the future activities 
of his government. The effect of the absence of such 
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interest is reflected in the following paragraph from “ The 
Servile State,” by Hilaire Belloc. He quotes a legis- 
lator as saying: “ You may pluck roses, but as I notice 
that you sometimes scratch yourself, I will put you in 
prison unless you cut them with scissors at least 122 
millimeters long, and I will now appoint 1,000 inspec- 
tors to go around the country seeing whether the law is 
observed. My brother-in-law shall be at the head of the 
department at $10,000.00 a year.” This, of course, is a 
comical representation of the matter, but he who thinks 
it is all comedy is not thinking at all. 

Why is it that men of apparent intelligence permit 
themselves to fall down before the great “ Super-State ”’ 
and accord to the activities of its personnel a degree of 
efficiency uot found in any other group of workers? If 
the history of the nations is studied with attention to the 
proponents of paternalism and bureaucracy, it will be seen 
that their political theories have been tested, with disap- 
pointing results, on numberless occasions. Paternalism 
has been offered repeatedly as a panacea for whatever 
happened to be the current political or social ills, but as 
a matter of clear historical record, in every case, it has 
been found worse than the disease. A moment’s re- 
flection on the quality of the paternalistic personnel may 
give us a hint as to the reason. Instead of being endowed 
with some superlative degree of virtue and devoid of all 
vices, these “high officials” are ordinary men, not less 
fallible than their fellow-citizens, but with their heads 
slightly expanded as a result of their temporary enthrone- 
ment on the pedestals of authority. A stream can rise no 
higher than its source, and the character of our public 
personnel will continue to vary in agreement with the de- 
gree of thoughtfulness and judgment used in its selec- 
tion. 

Past experience shows that the tendency of paternalistic 
or bureaucratic legislators is to pass crude prohibitions 
and unwise restrictions which interfere with normal eco- 
nomic development. If we keep this in mind, it should 
cause us to cultivate a healthy distrust of bureaucracy 
in its various manifestations and, when, in our capacity 
as voters or legislators, we are asked to approve its ex- 
tension, we should apply to the new proposal the fol- 
lowing test: (a) Is it really necessary? (b) Will it 
enlarge bureaucracy? (c) Will it increase taxation? 

The proposed child-labor Amendment to the Federal 
Constitution is a good example of unwarranted invasion 
by the Federal Government of the domain of the separate 
States. Its chances of ultimate ratification are very 
slight but reflection on one phase of its administration 
will give some idea of what would have been its probable 
result. In the city of Washington there would be set up 
the United States Child Labor Commission (unless a 
more imposing designation were adopted), the personnel 
would be drawn from various localities and appointed for 
various reasons, all of them good, of course. Shortly 
after its establishment, the Commission would be called 
upon for a decision covering an alleged violation of the 
child-labor Amendment. the hypothetical crime having 
taken place in the sovereign State of California. The 
verdict would be reached after due deliberation by the 
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members of the Commission, none of them being Cali- 
fornians, although some of them had acquired a profound 
knowledge of that State and its problems during a sum- 
mer vacation. Is it possible that a State Commission, 
composed of Californians who had grown up in contact 
with their child-labor problems, and holding their sessions 
in Sacramento, could render a better decision in our hy- 
pothetical case? The answer is left to the judgment of 
the reader. 

In 1910, the voters of Missouri gave a demonstration 
of their indifference as to referenda measures. Two pro- 
posals had been submitted to them, one to prohibit the 
liquor trade and one to provide for a tax in support of 
the State University. The first was voted on by 633,000 
persons, the second by 526,000. In other words, with 
both pieces of paper in their hands at the same time, more 
than a hundred thousand of them were totally indifferent 
to the needs of the State University as compared to the 
liquor business. 

Not so long ago, one of our periodicals, in commenting 
on the indifference of the masses to a preparation for the 
duties of citizenship, estimated that for every thousand 
really interested in politics, there were at least twenty 
thousand who found their chief interest in life in the 
headlines of the daily newspapers, baseball results, prize 
fights, stock tickers, race horses, and the theater. It is 
probably true that three-fourths of the American voters 
do not read a single book annually that would improve 
their qualifications for the performance of their various 
civic duties. 

There have been occasions when a government or- 
ganization has been found guilty of extreme inefficiency 
and inexcusable wastefulness, only te be followed by ap- 
proval on the part of the voters cr legislators of in- 
creased expenditures during the next fiscal year. It is 
this kind of behavior that causes commentators to criti- 
cize the voters for their weak submission to exploitation 
through various forms of suggestion, it being alleged that 
they cast their votes with little or no reason and without 
asking for anything in the way of proof. 

What is to be said of those persons eligible to vote, 
who, rarely, if ever, make use of the ballot? It is al- 
most unbelievable, but true, nevertheless, that approxi- 
mately fifty per cent of those eligible to vote never exer- 
cise that function. A Chicago alderman, in referring to 
this lack of interest, is quoted as having made the follow- 
ing statement: “ Indifference is undoubtedly the greatest 
cause of non-voting. A dull election in which there is 
nothing of the dramatic, does not interest them, not even 
to the point of giving up the ten or fifteen minutes which 
are required to vote. If the election is turned into a great 
sporting event, a neck-and-neck race, they may be drawn 
to the polls.” A few years ago, at the time of an im- 
portant election, one of our large cities closed its muni- 
cipal golf courses in an attempt to get a few more of its 
voters lined up at the booths and a few less at the tees. 

There is an echo of this indifference in the remark of 
the farmer, who, upon receiving a newspaper containing 
an account of corruption in public office, said to a friend: 
“ Well, Bill, you know it can’t be our fault that the gov- 
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ernment is so rotten. Everybody knows that we haven't 
voted in ten years.” 

In “ The Hindrances to Good Citizenship,” published 
twenty years ago, the late Viscount Bryce expressed the 
belief that only a small percentage of those participating 
in elections reflect upon the issues with which they have to 
deal. If this were true at the time his writings were pub- 
lished, it is almost certain that it is true today. But if 
this condition, coupled with that of the large non-voting 
element, does not show gradual improvement, the deter- 
mination of our policies of public expenditures will re- 
main on a basis of anything except rational consideration. 

The late Woodrow Wilson, in a magazine article writ- 
ten in 1910, summarized the state of American public 
opinion as follows: “It knows what it wants. It wants 
good men in office, sensible laws adjusted to existing con- 
ditions, conscience in affairs and intelligence in their 
direction. But it is at a loss how to get these. It flings 
itself this way and that, frightens this group of poli- 
ticians, pets that, hopes, protests, demands but cannot 
govern.” 

It has been said that the scientific frame of mind is an 
essential of good citizenship, and that the scientific spirit 
is the discipline of democracy, the escape from the drift, 
the outlook of a free man. Of course, it is not to be 
hoped that each citizen can be transformed irto a scientist 
in his consideration of public problems. But, if those few 
who now possess this scientific spirit and employ it in their 
voting and legislating will do everything in their power to 
bring about its gradual permeation of the mass of voters 
and legislators, a marked improvement in the administra- 
tion of our government departments is almost inevitable. 
It would be well to recall, however, that, in addition to a 
scientific attitude, Lord Bryce considered intelligence, self- 
control, and conscience, as essential to good citizenship. 


With Scrip and Staff 


N view of the forgetfulness with which men too often 

treat so wonderful a person as the holy Patriarch 
Noah, it is encouraging to find that he still has some 
ardent devotees, although equaily dis-encouraging to find 
that love for Noah has drawn a good man out of the 
Church, taken him out of the Ark, as it were, and started 
him paddling around the great ocean of religious specula- 
tion in a distressingly small skiff. 

M. Aimé Palliére, who, they say, is booked for a future 
visit to this country, is a convert from Catholicism to 
Judaism. He is not an ordinary Israelite, he is a Noa- 
chid, who holds that the covenant that God made with 
Noah, after the Patriarch’s emergence from the Ark, 
since holds, and forms a sort of immense “ universal ” 
Church, the constitution of which is formed by the seven 
precepts of the Covenant of Noah: obedience to legiti- 
mate power; and abstention from blasphemy, idolatry, 
theft, murder, incest and flesh meat not ritually bled. 
Christianity, Islam and Judaism, the three forms of 
monotheism, are all included in this Noachian “ Church ”; 
but Christianity is vitiated by two objectionable beliefs, 
the Trinity and the Incarnation. Judaism, however, holds 
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a privileged place: not only as rejecting these two be- 
liefs, but as a sort of priesthood, to which chosen souls 
are called by God. In the great Noachian Church, the 
Jews are the elect, the priesthood or hierarchy, and the 
non-Jewish believers in God are just the ordinary “ faith- 
ful.” One need not be a Jew to be saved, but to em- 
brace Judaism is a higher and a holier thing; which after 
years of wavering and speculation, after the death of his 
devout Catholic mother, Aimé Palliére finally decided to 
do. All that is best in Christianity, all “ by which Chris- 
tians souls live,”"—their spiritual sustenance—is found 
already in Judaism, he thought. 





HERE is a certain grandeur and simplicity about 

this curious doctrine, which evidently attracted 
Palliére’s dreamy, religiously speculative nature. But 
why drop out the Trinity and the Incarnation? Cer- 
tainly only a very hazy view of Christianity can leave 
Christ out of the picture, and not see that it is precisely 
the belief in Christ Incarnate, as God and as Man, which 
is the very sustenance of the deepest Christian belief, 
feeling and action. “To me to live is Christ,” says St. 
Paul. Christian, at least Catholic souls, live by this 
faith, by sacramental practice and by acts of devotion 
and homage to the Incarnate Word. The smallest 
school-child can testify to that. 

Nor could anything be less real than Palliére’s idea 
that Christ is for the Christian merely a far-off historic 
figure, making our lives revolve about a dead fact or 
event of past ages. Surely he must realize that Chris- 
tianity is founded on the Resurrection, and looks for the 
daily coming of the Kingdom of God, and its triumph in 
the future! 

The strange fact that belief in Christ, the love of 
Christ and apparently the very notion of Christ simply 
dropped out of the mind of an intensely pious, well-be- 
haved Catholic lad of seventeen years or so, seems to 
show that there was somewhere some curious failing in 
his religious upbringing. May it not have been just that 
intimate, personal knowledge of Christ, His life and the 
meaning of His life and of our relations to Him, which 
is all too often lacking from the present-day religious 
consciousness of Catholics? If not learned to some de- 
gree in childhood, it is not easy to find a foundation to 
build upon in later years, even by the work of retreats. 

Moreover, in the case of the young Palliére, the in- 
fluences, the contagion of religious skepticism seem to 
have been working deep below the surface, while they 
did not go far enough to rob him of all belief. On the 
one hand, in his pious youth in the city of Lyons, in 
France, he was deeply impressed by the solemnity of 
the Jewish ritual of Yom Kippur (the Day of Atonement). 
His fancy was taken for a time with the Salvation Army. 
Hebrew prayers that he learned to read appealed to his 
imagination. Intercourse with certain friendly Rabbis, 
and particularly with the Rabbi Elia Benamozegh, of 
Leghorn, in Italy, who taught him the Noachian doc- 
trine, heightened the impression. An imaginative, rather 
than a reasoned, piety in a Christian setting, so to speak, 
faded away before the superior imaginative charms of 
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his new found “ sanctuary,” as he termed Judaism. Ex- 
treme optimism as to Judeo-Christian relations helped 
the persuasion. Materialism and religious nihilism re- 
pelled him. He felt no attraction for the cheap substi- 
tute of humanitarian religiousness. Hence he found a 
half-way house, a strange sort of resting place, in an 
oddly contradictory position. Completely assenting to the 
crude, fantastic doubts of those who deny the historic 
Christ—doubts rejected by all sober, critical science of 
today—he nevertheless drank in the fantasies of Bena- 
mozegh implicitly. 

M. Palliére professes the utmost good will, the tender- 
est, most grateful feelings to the Church out of which he 
has dreamed his way. Whither he will paddle in his 
little skiff remains to be seen. Let us hope that he will 
become weary of his own unguided efforts, and return 
to the Ark that is impelled by the Spirit of Truth. 





EVOTION to Noah, however, may have its prac- 

tical side even in the twentieth century, be it only 
confined to the veneration of the holy Patriarch’s beard. 
For instance the introduction of the textile industry into 
the mission of Ushirombo, British East Africa, could 
claim this unusual origin. Writing to her former com- 
pany employer in France, Sister M. St. Giles, previously 
herself a textile worker, told of the following event: 

The school children were giving a play in which Noah figured. 
They made for the Patriarch a long beard out of cactus fibers. 
In the evening, when the Sisters were together in recreation, they 
were talking about it, and someone suggested: “Could one not 
use these fibers, since they are so long and silky? This would 
be a way to utilize the quantities of cactus which grow all around 
our fields and, at the same time, would be an occupation, as it 
were, all created for the natives.” Besides making cloth prod- 
ucts, there would also be cactus carpets. We made an attempt 
at coloring the fibers and made the first carpet, which was sent 
to Tabora. It was sold at once and several orders were re- 


ceived for this kind of carpet. 

The result was the development of an entirely new in- 
dustry in Ushirombo, occupying boys, girls and adults in 
a work well to their liking. Regular wages were paid, 
new habits were formed, and the foundations were laid 
of orderly social habits and adaptation to the inevitable 
conditions of the modern industrial world, which are 
rapidly penetrating into the farthest mission countries. 
Yet all started from some little child’s fancy at making 
up a costume. 





SOMEWHAT similar instance, where a well-or- 
ganized industry, resulting in the vast improve- 
ment of social conditions, came from an extremely small 
beginning, occurred on the island of Burano, near Venice. 
From the mechanical movements of one half-blind old 
woman a flourishing lace industry was restored and de- 
veloped. 
By the year 1870 the once world-famed Venetian point- 
lace industry had become a mere memory. Its redis- 


covery came by a mere accident. In 1872 the inhabitants 
of Burano were reduced to utter destitution. Even their 
wretched fishing pittance from the river was destroyed 
by an unusual formation of ice. A charitable gentleman, 
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Signor Fambri, undertook to visit them, taking with him 
some alms from the kind-hearted Pope Pius IX. Arriv- 
ing on the island, he inquired about the old lacemakers, 
but was told they were “all dead.” To tell the incident 
in his own words: 

“All dead?” I asked. 

“All but one; old Cencia Scarpariola, seventy years old and 
practically blind.” 

“Let’s see her . 
once. 

They went to look for her and took me to her. We found a 
neat, sprightly little old lady, at first somewhat confused at find- 
ing herself in the presence of such, for her way of thinking. 
distinguished personages, but soon at her ease and very precise 
in her answers. I did the questioning. 

“Well, my dear good lady, can’t you work any more?” 

“There is nothing to work for, sift. However, I still can do a 
little.” 

“Then you can still see?” 

“Yes, sir. I am soon tired, but this—perhaps it would only be 
a little bit of work.” 

“Would you undertake the task of teaching some children?” 

“Children? Oh no, I couldn’t think of it! But if they were 
older girls. . .” 

“Then older girls?” ... 

“Fairly grown, yes sir; for the little that I know, for I was 
never really one of the clever ones.” 

“ All right, you will undertake it!” 

“ At your service!” 

“Good. You will see that your service will soon be enlisted.” 

Prominent people were soon induced to take an interest 
in the work, and provide a little financial help to get it 
going. The famous Countess Marcello, the Princess 
Chigi-Giovanelli, and Queen Margherita herself all took 
a keen interest in the enterprise, as did later the future 
Pope Pius X, who as Patriarch of Venice, urged his clergy 
to encourage the Burano lacemakers. 

For hours, days and weeks a talented school teacher, 
Signora d’Este, sat at old half-blind Cencia’s feet, and 
studied every flicker of her aged fingers, wandering 
mechanically in a thousand motions that she could no 
longer explain, of which she was no longer even con- 
scious. As a result, the famous “ aerial point,” punto in 
aere, was recovered. Eight girls formed the first class. 
In 1878 there were 250; in 1890, 310; and now there are 
400 in the school. 

Since 1893 the destinies of the school have been pre- 
sided over by the Senator Jerome Marcello, whose mother, 
already mentioned, had put it actually on its feet. With 
prudent and loving care, a rounded social and recreational 
program, careful and thorough education, coupled with 
moral and religious training, his administration has 
worked out a well-nigh perfect social experiment, that 
is the attraction and admiration of visitors to the island. 
During the World War, though the Austrian lines were 
only a few miles from Burano, and though transfer to 
a safe locality was urged, the girls absolutely refused to 
leave their beloved scenes of labor, and trusted, success- 
fully, in the protection of Our Saviour and His Blessed 
Mother. Were more of our wealthy Catholics to take 
such a persevering interest in social welfare, there would 
be far less social discontent. For there are other com- 
mandments than the seven precepts of Noah. 

Tue Pivcrm. 


- at once.” I am strong on doing things at 
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Literature and surer medium of expression than the language proper 
to the country. Latin was the tongue of the schools, of 


Some Songs of Old 
Francis J. McNirr, S.J. 


HERE is a vast difference between a grievance and 

a complaint. When one has a grievance, one has 
not only ground for a complaint, but a reason for feeling 
hurt, as if one were wilfully neglected, or as if undue 
attention were given to a second person, and expressing, 
at least by innuendo, an unmerited slight for the person 
aggrieved. 

On the other hand, a complaint in itself is merely the 
expression of one’s belief that things are not going as 
happily as they should, and implying the conviction that, 
with care and forethought, matters might be readily im- 
proved. Necessarily there is no feeling of being hurt or 
neglected. A complaint, of its nature, is dispassionate. 
Now, I have a complaint to make, and it is this: there are 
too many who strive to write books that are called 
“ original,” and too few who give themselves to the mak- 
ing of anthologies. That explains why we have so many 
hack writers, though of course it does not explain why 
we have so many good anthologies. Evidently it does 
explain why we have not more anthologies, and it may 
be the cause why we have not more good anthologies. 

No anthology was ever wholly bad. There will always 
be some redeeming things in the worst anthology ever 
compiled, and hence something worth reading and re- 
membering. This is why I say that it would profit some 
of our writers to turn anthologists, for it is clear to every- 
one of sense and taste that a host of these compilers of 
phrases and assemblers of plots give us nothing fine, 
nothing that may not be forgotten with gain to both reader 
and author. When a writer has shown that he has wit 
enough to compile a good anthology, he may, I think, 
have a semblance for trying original work. 

Mr. Stephen Gadelee, Fellow of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, has made an unusually and scholarly anthol- 
ogy of medieval Latin verse.* It is a book to be conned 
and treasured. It recalls centuries of memories, and re- 
flections in multitudes. It conjures up phantoms of 
chivalry, and wraiths of scholars who are great even as 
ghosts. It takes us back to Homer and Sappho, to 
Horace and Vergil and Catullus. These medieval songs 
are not only links that bind us to classic Rome, they are 
more. They are shoots of the old classic vine trans- 
planted to soils that were foreign, and by a new manner 
of cultivation, or by the lack of it, have produced a 
vintage which still has a tang that savors distinctly of 
the original fruit. 

For to the singers of these songs Latin was not merely 
a polite acquisition superadded as a refinement upon their 
native language. Latin was their language, their ordinary 
means of. expression. It was not their native tongue, to 
be sure. But so many of the dialects were then in a 
formative state, Latin seems to have afforded an easier 





*The Oxford Book of Medieval Verse. New York: Claren- 
don Press. $3.75. 


the students, of the wastrel minstrels who could not rest 
for long in any place, but strolled from town to town, 
from one monastery to another, seeking an easy hos- 
pitality by what their wits could devise for the enter- 
tainment of their hosts. 

Latin was then a living language subject to the modi- 
fications that usage and custom demand of any language 
commonly employed. The changes thus made were a 
real evolution easily traceable, an evolution brought about 
by a people who adapted the language to their needs. 
The changes manifested themselves in giving to words 
meanings they did not have in classical Latin, in using 
words not germane to the classics, in grammar, in style, 
and notably in versification. 

The classical form of verse, as we know, is founded on 
quantity. To medieval Latin belongs the glory of induct- 
ing Latin into the secrets of accentual verse, thus im- 
parting to the formal language of Cicero, Horace and 
Vergil a freedom, a kind of natural grac2, a fervor, a 
spontaneity which to the ancient Latins was unknown 
and unthinkable. To do this may fittingly be called a 
glory, for without the “ Dies Irae,” the lordly proces- 
sional, “ Vexilla Regis,” the “ Lauda Sion,” and other 
songs of the period, literature would indeed be poorer. 

Moreover, the changes came about quite naturally. 
By now, Latin was much more than an instrument of 
the learned. What with the growth of schools and uni- 
versities, and the consequent increase in the number of 
students, Latin had become in good measure a popular 
language, and had so entered into the lives of people that 
it was used to express their moods, their passions and 
beliefs, somewhat after the fashion that folk lore would 
utter them. Now, the stately and almost somber forms 
of the classics could not suffice for such expression. 
Horace, for example, sang of life as it appealed to him 
and to the select few who could appreciate his poems. 
Except in a vague way, he did not sing the people’s songs. 
He did not echo what we understand by popular loves 
and joys and sorrows. 

At any rate, Paganism was a religion of gloom. 
Orcus brooded over it like the night of chaos. The torch 
of hope was as yet unkindled. But after the resurrection 
of Christ, believing men would indeed use the measures 
of the ancients, but could not cabin their songs within 
such straitened ways. The Light of the World had ap- 
peared, and with Him the hope of eternity. Joy was 
born anew, so there must needs be sprightlier meters, 
and melodies that tripped more lightly. The very hymns 
lilted, because faith begat hope, hope happiness, and hap- 
piness gaiety. Thus came those cheery, smooth flowing 
accentual verses. It was only a natural development that, 
in the course of time, rhyming followed. 

Our liturgy has familiarized us with many of these 
compositions. Three have been mentioned already. 
There are numbers of others of notable worth which we 
know both from our hymnals and the liturgy,—the 
“ Pange Lingua,” called the Golden Sequence, the “ Veni 
Sancte Spiritus,” the “ Stabat Mater,” and others too 
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numerous to name. Some have interesting histories, many 
are by unknown authors. 

Be it remembered, however, that Pegasus was not al- 
ways sanctimonious, or even decorous. For the writers 
of medieval times being men, “ even as you and I,” drove 
the inspired steed at various paces; and, following the 
urge of his masters, the steed pranced now lightly, now 
fantastically, and again so uncertainly that one might well 
question the control he had over his shapely legs. There 
were love songs, drinking songs, and ditties of sorts. 
All they need to make them modern is a good translation. 

How interesting to note that school boys in the four- 
teenth century were just boys, as our own school boys 
are in the twentieth, and as school boys ever will be. 
Witness this plaint: 


Scholis ut castellis 
nos incarceramur 

et diris flagellis 
saepe laniamur. 


(In school, as in a dungeon, 
We're shut up and abused, 

With many a savage flogging 
We're beaten and we're bruised.) 


And what modern school boy could improve upon this 
plea for a holiday? 


Sensus noster jam marcescit, 
et in nobis refrigescit 
jam fervor ingenii; 
si quaeratur, “ Quis hoc fecit?” 
respondemus, “ Nos affecit 
labor frequens studii.” 


(Our wits are befuddled, 
Our poor heads are sore. 

And why? If the truth be confessed, 
Through heart-breaking labors 
In gathering lore 

Our ambition has quite evanesced.) 


Let me cite one more instance, a quaint one. The 
writer gives various reasons for the old custom of placing 
a weather vane in the form of a cock on the church spire. 


Multi sunt«presbyteri qui ignorant quare 
super domus domini gallus solet stare: 
quod propono breviter vobis propalare, 

si vultis benevolas aures mihi dare. 


(There’s many a cleric, and little he knows 

Why the sign of the cock on the Lord’s house appears, 
So now very briefly I plan to expose 

The reasons if only you'll lend me your ears.) 


Fifteen stanzas follow detailing the reasons. At the 
end, the pastor of souls is exhorted, after the fashion of 
St. Paul to Timothy, to read, study, preach, and imi- 
tating the fidelity of this prudent bird to arise betimes for 
the chanting of the Canonical Hours. Thus by living 


circumspectly, and caring for the flock committed to his 
charge, his conversation will be in heaven, though he 
lingers the while a pilgrim on earth. 
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REVIEWS 


of the Church in Tennessee. By V. F. 
The Dominicans, 487 


The Father 
O’Danret, O.P., S.T.M. Washington: 
Michigan Ave., N. E. $4.00. 

The simple fact that few now remember who the Father of the 
Church in Tennessee was, is ample evidence for the need of this 
biography of the Rt. Rev. Richard Pius Miles, O.P., D.D., con- 
secrated Bishop of Nashville on September 16, 1838, in the old 
cathedral at Bardstown. If the great pioneer Bishop has waited 
long for a biographer, he is at least fortunate, if the phrase be 
permissible, in finding him in Father O’Daniel. Allied by ties 
of blood with the old Catholic families of Maryland and the first 
hardy Catholic explorers who pushed through the Cumberland Gap 
into the beautiful country South of the Ohio, the learned Friar 
is an historian thoroughly grounded in the principles of his science, 
and gracefully adept in presenting the findings of his researches. 
In what has been written of the early days in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, Bishop Miles has never been assigned the place merited 
by his virtues and achievements; nor, to speak frankly, have the 
Dominican Friars. The faults and foibles of holy men endear 
them to us, except when they undertake to write history. Then 
they are exasperating, for they poison the ear of their contem- 
porary Denmark, and thereby create a misleading tradition which 
later masquerades as history. In his life of Bishop Fenwick (of 
Cincinnati), Father O’Daniel began to show, in the interests of 
the truth, the work of the Friars, obscured by the neglect of 
such writers as Spalding, later Archbishop of Baltimore, and of 
Bishop Maes of Covington. It was not a pleasant task to which 
the Friar devoted himself, but he completed it in a spirit of 
thoroughness and charity, creditable alike to the historian and to 
the son of St. Dominic. As Miles and Fenwick were contem- 
poraries, some of the earlier ground is retraced in the present 
volume. The result is an engaging picture of Catholic life in the 
early days of the Commonwealth, but the greater part of the work 
is naturally devoted to the story of Miles as Bishop of Nashville; 
a story of hardship which, we believe, is not paralleled by that 
of any other American diocese. Students of Church history will 
hope that Father O’Daniel will continue his researches in this 
long-neglected field. Can he not, in his hours of leisure—if he has 
any—correct, annotate, and continue Webb’s “Centenary”? For 
this work no one is so well fitted by antecedests and training as 
Father O’Daniel. P. L. B. 


Dostoevsky: the Man and His Work. By Jutrus Meter- 
Grazre. Translated by Herperr H. Marxs. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company. 1928. 

No two persons will ever see Dostoevsky alike. Indeed, our 
judgment on him will depend on our judgment of the age. Count 
Keyserling may exaggerate when he exclaims that “ since Luther 
no influence may be so widespread as Dostoevsky’s”; neverthe- 
less, the time and care that Mr. Meier-Graefe seems to have given 
to his analysis is not wasted. Strung on a biographical thread, 
the analytical studies of the great novelist’s works are intended 
to show the development of his thought. The author presupposes 
thorough familiarity with Dostoevsky’s writings: the book is for 
an adept. The style is eccentric and lyrical, with occasional [little 
raptures. Nevertheless there is plenty of thought behind the tur- 
bulent flow of language. His theory concerning Dostoevsky’s 
form is summarized in his words (p. 378): “ The history of the 
form is convincing because it portrays the history of Dostoevsky’s 
thought. The novel-drama was not the invention of an artist 
seeking to display some new literary method, but of a visionary 
forced by the momentum of his figures to dramatic expression 
in order to achieve his variations. In most works until the 
last the subject matter overshadowed the form and enforced a 
continuation. Not till ‘The Brothers Karamazov’ was final 
balance attained.” The writer pictures this development in a 
series of striking, frequently happy, comparisons with the work 
of painters. Rembrandt, El Greco, Claude Lorraine of old, and 
Cézanne, Van Gogh and others of the present day are used to 
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exemplify the novelist’s artistic method. “In the realm of paint- 
ing,” says the writer, “he could be compared to an artist who 
toils at the same picture year after year without growing stale. 
Such paradoxical types exist.” He adds: “The fact that he at- 
tained the pinnacle of his creation at the end of his life is unique 
in world-literature.” Here again, he resembles Rembrandt. The 
writer discriminates thoughtfully between the novelist’s attitude 
to two of his most complex and characteristic creations: the 
criminal, Raskolnikov, and the “Idiot,” Prince Myshkin. In the 
former case: “the pith of the tragedy is the hero’s estheticism.” 
The latter was his pet. The central feature of his writings, the 
“mountain” around which his great structure of word painting 
revolved, was “man, the sinner.” J. lL. F. 





St. Teresa. By Mrs. Cectt Cuesterton. New York: Double- 
day, Doran and Company. $2.50. 

That amazing woman, Teresa de Cepeda, has had many 
biographers grappling with her story from diverse points of ap- 
proach. Hagiographers have stressed the edifying details of her 
life and reforms, ascetics have striven to explain her super- 
natural visions and raptures, psychologists have analyzed her 
character, her powers of soul, her motives and ideals. Mrs. 
Chesterton writes of Teresa as a sociologist would, as a modern 
sociologist discovering a pioneer of the feminist movement. Un- 
-doubtedly, Teresa was an executive of the highest efficiency, she 
‘was a leader among women and also men, she was a true re- 
former who was active in a century when universal change tended 
towards deformation. She was also a Carmelite nun, a deeply 
spiritual and interior person, a mystic whose highest ambition 
was quiet with God. Mrs. Chesterton has not an acute realiza- 
tion of this supernatural element in Teresa nor does she relish 
its manifestation overmuch. But she is keenly aware of Teresa’s 
managerial ability, of her independence of mind and will, of her 
feminism as opposed to femininity. Her narrative, then, depicts 
Teresa as a very practical woman rather than as a saintly mystic. 
When she does permit the supernatural to obtrude itself, she is 
somewhat mystified as to its meaning and more than once defi- 
cient in its exposition. Mrs. Chesterton’s mistakes are not strange. 
Teresa’s confessors had dire trouble not only in advising her 
spiritual course of life but also in understanding her. There 
never was anyone precisely like Teresa before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and very few since that time. The bewildered confessors 
may be excused. But Mrs. Chesterton makes more egregious 
errors in lashing them with invective for their stupidity than 
they did in failing to direct perfectly a most complex soul. There 
was not need of calling any of these distraught men “a prig- 
gish friar” or “the detestable Alvarez” or “a pestilential Arch- 
bishop” or “muddle-headed priests” or “little priests who 
dithered at her disclosures.” Mrs. Chesterton heaps scorn on 
the confessors so that she may exalt Teresa. That was not 
Teresa’s way. Moreover, Teresa was not inflicted with many of 
the modern notions that Mrs. Chesterton has claimed to find in 
her. Considering this as well as the very pious biographies, one 
returns to the conclusion that the best biographer of Teresa is 
Teresa herself. Pt A 





Charles James Fox. By Jonn Drinkwater. New York: 
Cosmopolitan Book Corporation. $5.00. 

Through the perspective of the last century and a half of the 
development of the British constitution, Mr. Drinkwater paints a 
striking if somewhat flattering portrait of the great liberal of the 
House of Commons in the reign of George III. Like most lib- 
erals, Charles Fox is judged more favorably by posterity than by 
his contemporaries. The causes which he championed were not 
popular in his day. Freedom of the press, the rights of the Amer- 
ican colonists, parliamentary reform, the French Revolution, India, 
and Catholic Emancipation were scarcely stepping stones to suc- 
cess in the reign of a monarch whose temperament and training 
alike made him stubbornly tenacious of what he deemed the pre- 
rogatives of royalty. This absolutism found no more persistent 
or more capable antagonist than Charles Fox. The struggles in 
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which his career of opposition involved him were aggravated by 
his well-earned reputation as a gambler and profligate who ranked 
with the fastest young rakes in London. The very openness of 
his vices, which Mr. Drinkwater almost leads one to suspect grew 
out of his hatred of sham and hypocrisy, gave color to the King’s 
belief that Fox was a man utterly without principle either in pub- 
lic or private life. How far from the fact was this harsh judg- 
ment Mr. Drinkwater is careful to show, bringing forward an 
array of contemporary witnesses to establish beyond all doubt the 
sincerity and honesty of Fox’s political convictions and to testify 
to the many lovable traits of character which stood out the more 
strikingly against the background of his faults. In addition to 
earlier sources, the author has made good use of the corres- 
pondence of King George III, recently edited by Sir John For- 
tescue. Many readers will fail to be convinced by Mr. Drink- 
water’s vindication of Fox’s later alliance with Lord North, after 
more than ten years of bitter opposition. No less perplexing is 
his complete silence on the matter of his hero’s religious beliefs, 
an omission for which no explanation is offered. Yet, despite 
those weaknesses, the book portrays the conflicts and cross-cur- 
rents of the political life of the period with no less skill than it 
depicts the oddly blended character of one of the greatest of its 
leaders. cise 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


“The Catholic Mind.”—In keeping with the liturgy of No- 
vember, the issue of the Catholic Mind for November 8 is de- 
voted entirely to the thought of death and of the Holy Souls. 
“The Turnkeys of God’s Prison-House,” by Samuel J. Robb, S.J., 
is a strong plea for our holy prayers to release the Suffering 
Souls. In “The Christian Cemetery,” the Rev. Peter J. 
Bernarding describes very beautifully what the cemetery or 
“sleeping place” of the dead means to Catholics. Two other arti- 
cles in the same issue deal with the question of “ Cremation.” 





Poems and Patterns.—Death and passion have, for many 
eons, been the subject matter of lyric song; both have been bound, 
Prometheus-like, to a rock, and suffered beneath vultures who 
have harpy-minds and manners. Now and then, however, instead 
of one who wields the hammer of torture, one chances upon one 
who works with the etching-needle of a gem-designer, carving 
exquisitely from jet and ruby such phrases as Lionel Johnson’s 
“So full, these weary winds of sorrow! So harsh all things!”; 
like Aline Kilmer’s “ How can I speak about your thrilling beauty 
when all my thoughts are tears?” In “The Lost Lyrist” 
(Harper. $2.00), Elizabeth Hollister Frost has sung of the 
crashing of “the ceaseless wave Tomorrow ... upon the beach 
of Sorrow.” It is impossible to choose one or the other, as the 
best of her passionate elegies, they are all candles lighting the 
dark sky of her lonely life, songs echoing into the present from 
a past which knew no grief. “Joy flickers out in grief articu- 
late. And my first song strikes, startled, on the air,” she writes, 
and clouds “loose their folded pain and drop it on the world in 
rain.” So she has done, with all the beauty of soft summer storm. 

“The Children Sing in the Far West” (Houghton Mifflin. 
$2.00) was written when Mary Austin “was young and the West 
so new that there were no songs about it that children could have 
for their own.” There are some lovely verses, but none lovelier 
than her “Songs the Indians Sing” and her “Prayers to the 
Outdoor Saints”; Santa Doucelina, San Isidro, San Francisco, 
and Our Lady of Guadaloupe, and none more pleasant than her 
charms and riddles. The notes are as charming as the rest of 
the volume. 

For three dollars and one half one may purchase Clarence Day’s 
“Thoughts Without Words” (Knopf), a volume of shapeless 
“funny-pictures” with rhyming additions to the cartoons which 
may more truly be titled words without thoughts. To supple- 
ment his cleverness the author has written a prefatory apologia 
explaining how unnecessary words are. It is odd that authors 
will not believe their own senses—and sentences. 
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The Way It:Was with Them. Tristram Lloyd. The 
Tower. A Little Clown Lost. Mystery at Lynden Sands. 

The newly organized Catholic Book Club, whose Editorial Board 
is made up of such distinguished leaders as Monsignor Belford, 
Myles Connolly, Father Gillis, Kathleen Norris, Father Parsons, 
Dr. James Walsh and Michael Williams, has made a most judi- 
cious selection in naming “The Way It Was with Them” (Put- 
nam. $2.50), by Peadar O’Donnell, as its inaugural offering this 
October. This is the first novel by Mr. O’Donnell, but it differs 
from first novels by its mature finish. It tells the story of the 
fisherfolk who dwell on a small island off the coast of Donegal. 
Their bodies are hardened by toil and hunger, but their souls are 
bright with faith in God and are softened by pure charity. There 
is tragedy and comedy mingled in this tale, tears and light laughs, 
goodness and heroism; yet, strangest of things, despite the fact 
that there is no villainy in it, it is absorbingly interesting. It 
grips the soul because it is sincerely written and because it is 
written about thoroughly noble people. The two leading charac- 
ters, Mary Doogan and her son Charlie, are not to be lightly 
forgotten. In its simplicity of technique and its economy of word, 
it is a notable example of the new literature of Ireland. 

Though “Tristram Lloyd” (Longmans. $2.50) is a bit choppy 
in plot development and character portrayal, and lacking in many 
places that finesse that is wont to be associated with the memory 
of the Very Rev. Canon Sheehan, these shortcomings scarcely 
make it the less enjoyable and wiil readily be pardoned when the 
reader remembers that the manuscript was unfinished at his death. 
Edited and completed by the Rev. H. Gaffney, O.P., the distinct 
contributions of the joint authors are often easily discernible. 
Canon Sheehan’s admirers will find in the story which, despite its 
defects, is splendidly conceived, that depth of thought, the fascin- 
ating charm, the kindly humor and the keen insight into Irish 
character, they are wont to associate with his other volumes. 
The Rev. H. J. Heuser contributes, as an appendix, a sympathetic 
appreciation of the distinguished Canon. 

William Butler Yeats reveals great maturity of thought in his 
new volume, “The Tower” (Macmillan. $2.50). Always the 
symbolist, he climbs aloft in his title piece to meditate on the 
passage of time. And with meditations much of his earlier 
lyricism disappears, giving place to a certain gravity springing 
from old age, an old age of calm, all passions spent. A new and 
surer spirit fills the work, but for all that the sense of mysterious 
reality, the music that characterizes his earlier work seems to 
have passed away, leaving an economy of words, a conversational 
style, a beauty and simplicity like that of Wordsworth. But 
nowhere, despite the fact that “ frenzies bewilder, reveries perturb 
the mind,” has he given way to modern bitterness or cynicism. 

Out of the storm, there chanced into the room of Shep Tideboy, 
two nomads, the old yarb doctor and his little daughter, Phoebe. 
Shep was the heir of a noble tradition and of a large plantation 
in Louisiana, but Phoebe was the child of the roads. “In a Little 
Clown Lost” (Century. $2.00), Barry Benefield in his grace- 
fully flowing prose tells of Phoebe’s inspiriting influence in mak- 
ing Shep a scholar and a gentleman, but also of her abandonment 
of him in early life and then again in mature life under the mis- 
taken impression that she would thus further his career and hap- 
piness, and also because the lure of the circus-tent was strong 
upon her. Intermixed in their romance was that of the English 
couple who purchased Shep’s plantation. Despite the unconven- 
tional situation, the story is told in a sentimental spirit of high 
romance. 

Murder, burglary, and kidnapping are the crimes around whose 
solution J. J. Connington has written “ Mystery at Lynden Sands” 
(Little, Brown. $2.00). Despite the fact that Sir Clinton Duf- 
field constantly tries to create the impression that his detective 
methods are not those employed by the classic sleuths, all the old 
tricks familiar to readers of detective fiction are resorted to in 
the discovery of leads, the gathering of evidence, the handling of 
witnesses, and the final denouement. At the same time the story 
suffers in no way from this, for Mr. Connington has put enough 
life and color into each chapter to sustain the interest of the most 
jaded reader of mystery stories till the end. 
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The Children. The Devil. Ashes. The Happy Mountain. 
The Light from Selonia. 

In “The Children” (Appleton. $2.50), Edith Wharton, fol- 
lowing her Jamesian theory of the novel, is still concerned with 
the upper American class, still dealing with their moral prob- 
lems and asking them to take stock of themselves. Particularly 
is she concerned with the lives of children of divorce. The chil- 
dren, brothers and sisters and half-sisters, are left to be motherec 
by a young ignorant child whose own love-life is thereby stinted, 
are left to wander over Europe, homeless, forgotten, without guid- 
ance or rest, moved like puppets in a whirlpool of desire, whims 
of elders, chaos and caprice, lonely, love-abandoned, sorrowful. 
Characters are drawn that pulse with life: lonely Martin, Judy, 
Joyce (though one feels that Terry is just a bit overdrawn, too 
wise in the ways of the world). Moreover, Mrs. Wharton is still 
class-conscious and the otherwise austere excellence of her com- 
position seems at times marred by satirical emphasis. What par- 
ticularly strikes one is the dainty intricacy of her writing, the 
fine clear prose, the restricted point of view always securing unity 
of effect, the neat workmanship which makes her a master among 
those who deal in social problems. 

Already well known in English for his drama, “ The Patriot,” 
the German novelist, Alfred Neumann, has added to his historical 
picture of Paul I of Russia a complete study of the riotous reign 
of the almost equally mad Louis XI of France in his “ The Devil” 
(Knopf. $3.00). In reconstructing this period of intrigue and 
spider-like treachery, of corruption in Church and State, peasantry 
and nobility, Neumann has kept the entire action within the 
bounds of the monarch’s cabinet. It is difficult to say whether he 
is better at etching the characters of Cardinal Balue, the Treasurer, 
Jeane de Beaune, the Provost, Tristan L’Hermite, the Chamber- 
lain, Oliver Necker, the latter’s wife Anne, and the ugly body and 
soul of Valois himself, or in creating the clever and vivid con- 
versation of the court, page after page of close-knit, difficult dip- 
lomatic speech. The translation by Huntley Paterson is flawless. 

Europe, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, has been called 
upon as a setting for Stefan Zeromski’s “ Ashes” (2 vols., Knopf. 
$6.00). In a stirring tale, this worthy successor to Sienkiewicz, 
and one whom Conrad called the “greatest master of Polish 
literature,” has succeeded in portraying the age-old struggle of 
the country for freedom. He has drawn an accurate picture of 
the life of the Slavic nobility of the late eighteenth century: the 
lovable and generous nature yet fundamentally idealistic and re- 
tarded attitude of the landed gentry, which has made Poland so 
easy a prey to others. The author’s descriptions of the life and 
surroundings of the people scintillate from their very accurateness 
and acuteness of perception. The story is laid against the swift- 
moving background of Napoleon’s campaigns. With depth of 
thought and a masterly choice of expression, Zeromski follows 
the adventures of two young patriots who cast their lot with the 
Little Corporal. Their traditional upbringing, their sacrifices, their 
sufferings, their loves, their hates, are woven into a majestic tale 
of war and conquest. 

Sunsets and hill-land, the music of nature and the music of the 
rustic fiddle, of simple laugh er and simpler tears are the ma- 
terials of Maristan Chapman’s “The Happy Mountain” (Viking. 
$2.50). The book is but one more proof that there is a wealth of 
power and beauty in the new literature of the South: in its char- 
acters, their dreams, their hopes, the bitterness of their disap- 
pointments; in their songs, their “native” speech, their (possibly) 
unusual ways. There is much poetry in this first novel out of 
the Tennessee mountains. 

Readers who can «till get a thrill out of plots such as Jules 
Verne concocted for their fathers, or who relish speculating on 
the existence of other worlds beyond the universe with which we 
are familiar, will follow at least curiously, if not interestedly, the 
romantic achievements of Lee Raymond, the hero about whom 
Arthur W. Barker writes the highly improbable and imaginative 
story “The Light from Selonia” (Four Seas. $2.00). The 
action is set chiefly in the trackless wastes beyond the sky and 
strange and grotesque characters weave its plot. It is fiction with 
a vengeance, with a melodramatic romance to top off its telling. 


